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Motor Transport moved more tonnage in 1950 than all other forms of land 
transportation combined — three times as much. 



in the past twenty years, Motor Transport has grown at twenty times the rate 
of its largest competitor. 
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Every pound of steel — and other scarce material — invested in Motor Transport 
can produce nine times the ton-miles of service provided by the other major land 
transportation industry! 
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The major portion of many of our basic commodity movements is made by 
Motor Transport— 85% of our fluid milk, 90% of all household goods, 63% of 
all new automobiles, everything grown on the farm. Furthermore, Motor Trans- 
port employs more people than all other forms of transportation combined. 


Motor Transport is first in everything but materials allocation. Its record of service, its growth, its efficiency— 
all combine to offer proof positive that Motor Transport must be recognized if our Defense Production job is to 
be done QUICKLY! The No. 1 Carrier has earned No. 1 Consideration! 


TRUCKMG INDUSTRY 

National Defense Committee, inc. 

DAVE BECK, CHAIRMAN 
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This Month 

Tliis month’s issue of The Interna- 
tional Teamster has an exceptional 
amount of important material pertaining 
to the immediate problems of the union. 

In addition to General President 
Tobin’s “Timely Remarks,” the issue 
contains a report of the General Execu- 
tive Board which transacted important 
business at its recent meeting. The so- 
called “gypsy” truck problem is subject 
to new rules of the I.C.C. as described 
on page 19. 

The recent meeting of the Mid States- 
East Coast Dairy Conference resulted 
in many constructive reports and ad- 
dresses. An article on this meeting on 
page 21 and an address of a manage- 
ment representative on page 25 will 
provide much constructive information 
to milk wagon drivers. 

The secondary boycott decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court is briefly reported 
in “Labor Decisions,” page 11. And 
the feature of the month is a story on 
Roman roads, also the subject of the 
cover illustration. 
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by DANIEL J. TOBIN 


Successful Show 

I was up in Chicago for two or three weeks and 
attended the Union Industries Show, or let us call 
it the Labor and Business Exposition, at Soldier 
Field, conducted by the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor. 

I want to say to our people that I have seen all 
the exhibitions since they started some few years 
ago and I have never seen anything better than the 
show this year. I must congratulate the Joint Coun- 
cil of Chicago for the exhibit of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. It should be known 
that the cost of that exhibit was borne by the Chi- 
cago Teamsters Joint Council No. 25. I don’t 
know what it cost this year, but Eddie Crumbock 
told me that last year in Philadelphia the cost was 
15 or 20 thousand dollars, and I am sure it cost 
no less this year; very likely more, because of the 
increased cost of labor and other expenses. 

The Label Trades Department makes very little 
profit on the show. It merely tries to make expenses. 
Several large industries had exhibits in the show. 
Next to the Teamsters, in my judgment, the best 
exhibit was that of the Bakery Workers, who dem- 
onstrated everything done in a modern bakeshop, 
and they were courteous and made friends with those 
who were fortunate enough to visit them. 

In the Building Trades, nothing was, in my judg- 
ment, anywhere near the demonstration of the 
Bricklayers’ International Union. You could see 
the different kinds of brick and the artistic method 
in which those bricks were laid in place by young 
fellows, apprentices serving their time to be compe- 
tent bricklayers, which they will be one of these days. 

I cannot close these comments of the exhibition 
without referring to the Butcher Workmen and their 
wonderful demonstration. They showed you the 
live steer and almost all the processes it goes through 
before reaching the market. They even handed out 
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very good steaks at certain hours during the week, 
free of charge. 

All in all, it is my judgment that the exhibition 
was a success, but the best part of the whole thing 
was the building of better understanding between the 
business interests of the nation and the working men 
and women of our country. 

Such exhibitions as I have attempted to describe 
above are educational, and in addition they bring 
business and labor closer together, each side striving 
to create better understandings which will eventually 
materialize to the success of our entire country, 
which needs, now more than at any time, unity and 
understanding and forebearance and patience. 


Our Greatest Danger 

While I was in Chicago I was asked if I would 
make a statement over Radio Station WCFL, which 
is Labor’s radio station owned entirely by the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, of which Bill Lee, one 
of our members, is president. In order to be helpful 
I did agree and for 15 or 20 minutes I answered 
questions put to me, as best I could, by the top 
announcer. I had no preparation and there was 
nothing written down. In other words, the state- 
ments made were not canned, prepared expressions. 

I was asked what I thought of the exhibition. 
That was simple. I answered it as best I could and 
stated I was surprised at the multitudes attending 
the exhibition. 

A final question which was asked me was: What 
did I think was the most serious condition confront- 
ing our country at the present time? Did I think 
it was inflation, where the dollar was melting down 
to less than 50 cents? Did I believe it was the 
political disagreements in Washington and the bitter 
disagreements expressed by both parties which 
undoubtedly interfered with the morale of our fight- 
ing men across the* water and undoubtedly gave 
greater confidence to our enemies? 

My answer was that I did not think inflation, 
political entanglements or anything else were so 
serious as the question of the monster of Communism 
which was eating up the whole world outside of our 
country and one or two other countries; the cancer 
of Communism which has its roots in Russia, spread- 
ing over China, and has even a strong foothold in 
France, in Italy, in Austria and many other coun- 
tries in that part of Europe; it even is reaching down 
into South American countries, which for centuries 
were extremely religious. Religion is fading out in 
many countries south of the border and now the 
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germ of this virus of Communism was even en- 
deavoring to get its seeds planted in England and 
Canada. 

I was asked then by the announcer, “What do 
you think is the answer?” What did I believe could 
be done to stop it? Who, in my opinion, is not 
doing his share? To the very first part of this ques- 
tion I answered, “To stop Communism we must 
have unity — a determined unity — we must set aside 
prejudices and political and even financial gains to 
save our nation.” That, in my judgment, was the 
first step that should be taken by our people. The 
second step was that we must not leave all of the 
fighting of this serpent to a government. All classes 
must join and all classes are not doing their best. 
Most of the people in every community were slackers 
when it came to fighting Communism. That goes 
for banking institutions, for political parties, for the 
employers’ associations of every description, and 
even it could be said that the churches who were 
doing most, next to the labor movement, were not 
delivering their full share necessary to fight 
Communism. 

Of course, in the next statement you are going 
to say that I am prejudiced, that I am a labor man, 
that I can only see labor’s side. That is not true. 
It is a fact that I am of the laboring class. I worked 
and toiled for many years almost as a slave, but I 
think I have done my share to defend honest em- 
ployers and to fight for what is commonly called 
free enterprise, based on justice to all. 

All my life I have been against radical socialism. 
The socialism of Karl Marx, upon which was based 
the doctrine of Communism. But where do we go 
from there? 

Must Strive for Fairness 

All my life I have been trying to instill into the 
minds of labor and capital that we must treat each 
other as if we were on the other side and make 
allowances for the other fellow, understanding fully 
that we must educate those that substantially dis- 
agree with us, especially when it comes to wages and 
hours. And we must educate ourselves. It is 
extremely difficult to try to make the man that has 
a family believe he has been dealt with justly by 
his employer, when the worker is not starving but 
in want and not able to save anything for the rainy 
day which comes with old age. Meanwhile, the 
employer shows enormous profits after deducting 
every kind of an expense which clever lawyers can 
devise, in order to reduce those profits on paper. 
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eventually for the purpose of evading taxes, honest 
taxation, and in an endeavor to prove to the em- 
ployee that the profits will not warrant an increase 
in wages. I repeat, under those circumstances it is 
difficult to make men believe they have been treated 
fairly. i 

In summing up, I said Communism is the danger 
confronting the nation and the world of today. In 
my judgment, if it continues to succeed it will destroy 
both capital and honest God-fearing labor. 


Selfish Men 

While I was in Chicago, Charles Wilson, the 
head of the Wage Stabilization Board, addressed a 
luncheon of business men from all walks of life, 
from every business in and around Chicago. The 
theme of his subject was, “We must stabilize the 
cost of living and we first must stabilize wages, but 
you men here must make up your minds to reduce 
your profits and come down to earth.” 

Where Is the Blame? 

He blamed labor and mildly blamed business for 
this so-called deathly disease which is called infla- 
tion. Inflation, in simple language, means reducing 
the purchasing power of the dollar. The dollar, 
instead of being worth 100 cents, as it used to be, 
is now worth around 50 cents. The suit of clothes 
that we used to buy for around $30 now costs us 
about $60 for the same suit, perhaps not as good 
material. That is inflation. When mother goes to 
the chain store and pays around a dollar for a pound 
of round steak that her father and mother used to 
buy for around 20 cents a pound, that is inflation; 
and the employing class of the nation as well as the 
financial giants of Wall Street fear inflation more 
than they fear Communism. This is pure, inexcus- 
able ignorance. The dollar to them is God. There 
used to be an old saying of a soldier something like 
this: “Death before dishonor.” 

The employers of labor today — not all of them, 
of course — combined with the bankers and the 
wealthy classes, say “Give us dollars, even if you 
give us death.” 

I happened to meet one of those present at the 
luncheon for Mr. Wilson and I said: “Well, Mr. 
Wilson is a very shrewd business man or he would 
not be the head of the great corporation which he 
represents.” This man to whom I was speaking has 
done considerable business in the purchase of 
motors, small motors, with General. Electric and 
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Mr. Wilson. I said to this man, with whom I had 
dinner later on, “Did you buy a good deal of your 
equipment from General Electric?” He said yes. 
I asked him what he was paying now and he said 
he now pays $12 for the little motor that he used 
to buy for $1. I said to him further, “Mr. Wilson 
referred to the farmers and all the other business 
men, but he never mentioned that they have quad- 
rupled their profits at General Electric within the 
last fifteen years. Another point which, in a mild 
way, is an endeavor to prove what employers are 
doing or not doing to stifle Communism.” 

A Strange Policy 

A number of rich American corporations have 
in their employment left-wingers who, if they could, 
would destroy these corporations. These com- 
panies give us the answer that under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law they cannot discharge them because they 
are Communists or they cannot force them into 
any union, under the Taft-Hartley Law, and they 
have to employ them even, they say, if they do not 
belong to a union. And they give you all the other 
excuses, among them that those people have brains 
needed by such corporations. What an outrageous 
insult it is to the American people to say that we 
have to hire Comrhunists to get the work done. 
This is the form of dollar-made Americanism that 
we find in many places in big business, while the 
trade union movement, in most instances, bars 
Communists as it bars murderous gunmen and 
racketeers, wherever they have the proof of such 
people being in its unions. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
it written into the constitution that no Communist 
can be a member. If he denies that he is one, and 
after a fair trial it is proven from his actions and 
expressions that he is a Communist, he is expelled 
and he can take the International Brotherhood into 
court if he desires to do so. The Brotherhood will 
pay all the expenses of courts and lawyers to prove 
that its actions are justified in keeping out Com- 
munists, not only for the preservation of the Team- 
sters’ Union but for the preservation of the United 
States. 


The ^“Kiss of Death”? 

A story carried by the United Press recently stated 
that the National Association of Manufacturers 
made a statement which, in substance, was that 
President Truman was endeavoring to establish 
economic controls comparable to those exercised by 


foreign dictators. President William H. Ruffin, of 
the N. A. M., said wage and price controls will not 
halt inflation. Well, this ought to be a boost for 
President Truman. 

In all my long career as a labor official I have 
never known when the N. A. M. ever said one word 
in favor of a Democratic President of the United 
States. I am quite sure that whoever gets the Re- 
publican nomination next year will be seriously 
injured by the backing and the statements of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Dealing with the subject of price controls or 
inflation, there is one way to stop that, and that is 
to stop or peg the enormous profits made by mem- 
bers of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The more they make, the more they want, and if 
Mr. Ruffin had his way he would cut wages, destroy 
unions and do everything else possible, if he had the 
power, in order to further increase the enormous 
profits of some of the members of the above-named 
Association. 

President Truman gets help from where he least 
expects it. 


Willkie Campaign Recalled 

During the campaign of Mr. Willkie a very strong 
labor man came out and made a speech for him 
and appealed to the workers of the nation in behalf 
of Mr. Willkie. The speech really disturbed, for 
the moment, those in charge of the Roosevelt cam- 
paign. Willkie was a strong candidate and no doubt 
would have made a great President of the United 
States. This writer was delivering an address that 
night in Chicago when the labor official talked for 
Willkie. My talk was broadcast in behalf of Roose- 
velt. A few days later I returned to Pittsburgh and 
I answered the Willkie labor booster. Then I went 
on to New York to the headquarters of the Demo- 
cratic National Labor Campaign headquarters, in 
the Biltmore Hotel. I ran into some of the Repub- 
lican leaders who were making a great fight for 
Willkie. I said to them, “Well, you have got us 
somewhat disturbed because of that labor leader’s 
address a few nights ago, which was broadcast 
throughout the nation.” This leader of the Willkie 
campaign paused and looked at me for a moment 
and he answered, “Dan, don’t you know it was the 
kiss of death?” 

Could it be that Mr. Ruffin, referred to above, 
might be giving the Republican candidate, whoever 
he might be, “the kiss of death,” by nailing President 
Truman as he has done? 
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Settle Petty Grievances 

The last meeting of the General Executive Board, 
held in Chicago, was a very interesting meeting in 
many ways. We had more grievances and appeals 
before the General Executive Board than we have 
ever had in our history. This, in a way, is not 
surprising because the membership has increased 
considerably, but the weak spot in the whole thing 
is that in some districts local business agents and 
local unions don’t seem to have either the strategy, 
courage or ability to settle grievances amongst 
themselves. 

A local union has the right to appeal from the 
decision of a Joint Council to the General Executive 
Board, but most local unions should settle their 
petty grievances amongst themselves. 

For instance, we had an appeal from a certain 
district in Northern New York over jurisdiction 
which involved eight or nine members. This dis- 
pute arose between two local unions of the Inter- 
national. The International was forced to go to the 
expense of sending a committee of three Interna- 
tional Organizers in there to hear the case. This 
cost the International over a thousand dollars. The 
case was so insignificant that it is almost impossible 
to believe that the men representing those local 
unions are competent or able to handle the affairs 
of the unions they represent, and their employers. 
The International investigating committee made a 
report on which the Board, because of the conten- 
tions acted upon, made no decision, and the General 
Executive Board decided to send a special repre- 
sentative from Chicago to further investigate this 
penny-ante jurisdictional dispute. This is only one 
sample. We have other samples coming from other 
places which are just as senseless. 

Sometimes, we believe, the boys at home are 
desirous of appealing in order to get an opportunity 
■ .of making a trip at the expense of their locals to the 
meeting of the General Executive Board. This is 
not true except in very, very rare instances, and the 
General Executive Board fully understands where 
such tactics might at any time be practiced. 

With over two-thirds of our total membership 
west of Cleveland, we have very few cases or appeals 
to the General Executive Board from our local 
unions west of the Rocky Mountains and we have 
had only one appeal in recent years from the de- 
cisions reached by Joint Councils or any decision 
reached and recommended by International Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sometimes we try to analyze this condition and 
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we cannot reach a final answer. Is it because our 
Eastern States are, in many instances, old-time local 
unions? Is it that their representatives have not got 
as much brains, strategy or diplomacy, or whatever 
you want to call it, as the representatives in the 
Middle West or the Far West? I cannot believe 
this. Maybe they are extremely technical, which 
is not good. 

In the Joint Council of Chicago there are repre- 
sented over 100,000 members of the International 
Union and at the last extremely busy session we did 
not have one appeal from any local union connected 
with that Joint Council or from any local union in 
the State of Illinois before the International Board. 
Moral — If you are brainy and clever enough to settle 
with your employers, then settle your disputes with 
each other. 

Remember, my friends, who are representing 
local unions, that you have the right to appeal in 
a dispute, especially on jurisdiction, to the Joint 
Council. Remember, also, that you have the right, 
under the Constitution, to appeal from either side 
from the decision of the Joint Council to the Inter- 
national Executive Board and in the case of where 
a local union is involved you can appeal to the 
International Convention; but remember also that 
you should have brains and courage enough to abide 
by the decisions of the tribunals within your district 
without going to the International except in extreme 
cases that may be too big for the Local Joint Council 
to fully evaluate, and there are very few such cases. 

There is no more liberal Constitution of any labor 
union in the world than that of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, but the privileges and 
guarantees of that Constitution should not be abused. 
When we find at every Board meeting certain repre- 
sentatives and certain local unions coming before 
the Board, we sometimes begin to think amongst 
ourselves, because we too are human, that it is 
mainly due to the inability of the officers to demon- 
strate the intelligence which they should have in 
settling their own disputes. In other words, we feel 
that there are a few instances in the labor movement, 
as in every other institution, where there are some 
people who will argue, for the sake of arguing, with 
a signpost showing the distance to town. 


A Leader Passes 

I am sorry to announce the death of Vice- 
President Weizenecker of Cincinnati, who passed 
away Sunday, June 3, 1951. 

About ten days before I had dinner with Vice- 
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President Weizenecker in Chicago and he seemed 
to enjoy the festivities very much. The dinner was 
in honor of Sandy O’Brien, who was being given 
a farewell party by the Joint Council of Chicago. 

After the dinner was over Brother Weizenecker, 
who was attending a meeting of our General Execu- 
tive Board, advised me that he was going into the 
hospital on his return to Cincinnati, his home town. 
He did not think there was anything seriously wrong 
with him. He had a few slight attacks from what 
the doctors believed was gall-bladder trouble. He 
seemed to be of good courage and very proud of 
his International Union. When the surgeons oper- 
ated, however, they found something more serious 
than they expected. He did not come back alive. 

I most sincerely say that I will miss him. He was 
about one of the oldest members in Cincinnati. I 
remember very well a hot Sunday afternoon when 
I initiated him into what was then a general organi- 
zation of Teamsters. He had been a laundry driver. 
Eventually we organized the laundry drivers with 
his aid and assistance and he became the selected 
head of that organization, and from out of nothing 
he built up one of the most progressive, law-abiding 
and successful local unions in Cincinnati. It is only 
half stating the facts to say that he quadrupled the 
wages of the drivers and helpers engaged in that 
kind of labor over a period of the last 30 years. The 
laundry drivers, I believe, own their own office 
building and they have substantial bank deposits 
and other investments. While great credit is due 
to many others in that local union, most of the credit 
belongs to Frank Weizenecker. 

I only had appointed him to the General Execu- 
tive Board about two years ago and in those meet- 
ings which he attended since, he proved he was 
brainy, helpful, constructive, courageous, experi- 
enced and always an unselfish trade union official. 

The International Union will miss him, and I 
personally will be lonesome without him, and to his 
family we extend our sincere sympathy and con- 
dolences. Sorrow and grief cannot bring him back 
to us or to Cincinnati. We will have to get along 
without him, but we truthfully say that while on 
earth he did the work of a real American and an 
honorable trade unionist. He is a loss to his loving 
family and a loss to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

I attended the funeral of Vice-President Weize- 
necker. There was a large attendance of very close 
friends. Nearly every business agent of our unions 
in and around Cincinnati and their families were 
present. 
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The flowers coming from friends at a distance, 
as the only method of showing their love for Brother 
Weizenecker and his family, were numerous. It 
seems a pity to see the plot of land covered with 
those beautiful flowers and laying there to die in a 
day or two. I repeat, it was the only method of 
expression and high regard from the close friends 
and pals of Brother Frank Weizenecker. 

He is gone after rendering 35 years of service to 
the Teamsters Union, and especially to the laundry 
drivers which he organized and which he guided for 
many years. He will not be soon forgotten. 


Teamsters' Union Wins Thanks 
Of the American Red Cross 



THE INTERNATIONAL TEAM6TER . 

I 

by The American National Red Cross j 
in grateful recognition of outstanding 
service in support of the 
1951 fund appeal 


The certificate above has been awarded the 
Teamsters’ Union in recognition of its efforts in be- 
half of the American Red Cross fund-raising cam- 
paigns. 

In the Journal and in the meetings of local 
unions, Teamsters have urged the membership to 
support the Red Cross drives. The nation’s pro- 
fessional drivers are more aware of the great 
humanitarian work of the Red Cross than are most 
Americans, because they often have opportunities 
to witness that work firsthand. 

The International Union is proud of this certifi- 
cate of award, because it is another tribute to the 
spirit of generosity and kindness typical of the na- 
tion’s Teamsters. 

The International Teamster is aware of the 
comfort and aid rendered millions each year by the 
Red Cross and will continue to give all possible 
support to the annual appeals for funds to help re- 
lieve suffering and grief. 
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General Executive Board Meets 


Broad Range of Subjects^ Problems Considered 
By Members at Regular Session; Report Heard 
On Status of Headquarters Building^ ICC Litigation 


TT HE meeting of the General 
Executive Board was called to order 
at 10 a. m. on Monday, May 21, 
1951, by General President Tobin. 
All members of the Board were 
present at each day’s session with 
the exception of Vice Presidents 
Michael J. Cashal and John J. Con- 
lin. 

General President Tobin read a 
proposed agreement dated May 14, 
1951, between the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and the 
International Union of Operating 
Engineers, wherein it was agreed 
that none of these three organiza- 
tions would enter into any agree- 
ment with the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists covering work 
that had been granted to any of the 
three agreeing organizations by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Department without the con- 
sent of the agreeing three Interna- 
tional Unions. General President 
Tobin requested that the Board ex- 
press either its approval or disap- 
proval of this proposed agreement 
and his signing the same for and on 
behalf of the International Brother- 
hood. 

The agreement was unanimously 
approved, as was the signing and 
execution of the same by the Gen- 
eral President. 

General President Tobin advised 
the members of the Board that the 
American Federation of Labor Un- 
ion Industry Show was presently 
being held at Soldier Field, Chicago, 
111. He stated that this year’s ex- 
hibition far exceeds those of previ- 
ous years and that Mr. Raymond 
F. Leheney, who is in direct charge 
of the show, deserves great credit 
for the magnificent job he has done 
and is doing. It was decided that 
the officers and members of the 
General Executive Board would 
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attend this great exhibition on 
Wednesday afternoon. May 23, 
1951. 

* * 

Frank Tobin submitted a report 

for and on behalf of the Building 
Committee of the International 
Brotherhood. He stated that he 
had been in recent consultation with 
representatives of the architectural 
firm engaged by the International 
Brotherhood and had been advised 
by them that the time still was not 
opportune to begin construction of 
the proposed new office building of 
the International in Washington, 
D. C. 

He also, stated that conditions, as 
reported by him at the last meeting 
of the General Executive Board, 
had not changed materially but 
that, if anything, critical materials 
needed for construction were even 
more scarce at this time then at the 
time of his last report. He stated 
that, because of general economic 
conditions, due to our Nation’s con- 
centration on preparation for the 
eventuality of a World War, it was 
impossible at this time to predict 
when the construction of the pro- 
posed office building should be 
commenced. 

Frank Tobin also reported on the 
status of litigation before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission invol- 
ving leasing practices in the truck- 
ing industry. He advised that the 
full Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on May 8, 1951, reversed the 
decision of a panel of that Commis- 
sion (which panel had rejected all of 
the International Brotherhood’s 
proposals) and, in the main, upheld 
the contentions of the Brotherhood 
with respect to leasing practices and 


certain types of payments made by 
trucking concerns to drivers of 
trucks. 

The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, according 
to Frank Tobin, eliminates trip leas- 
ing and requires that leases, in the 
future, must be of at least sixty 
days’ duration. Payment of a per- 
centage of revenue by trucking com- 
panies to operators of trucks is 
eliminated by this decision. 

The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, however, 
does not require that an operator of 
a truck be placed on the payroll of 
the carrier, and household movers 
are exempted, by the decision, from 
the prohibitions of trip leasing and 
payment of a percentage of revenue. 
The decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to take effect 
on November 8, 1951. 

He also reported that, while the 
International Brotherhood was not 
successful in preventing the reap- 
pointment of Commissioner Rogers 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, he was convinced that the 
very excellent presentation before 
the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate of 
the International Brotherhood’s op- 
position to the Rogers’ appointment 
was responsible, in a large part, for 
the decision of the full Interstate 
Commerce Commission reversing 
the 100 per cent unfavorable deci- 
sion of its panel. 

^ * 

Vice President Beck observed 

that, while the decision shows that 
the International has made some 
progress, it has, actually, made but 
a start in the direction of securing 
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fair treatment by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He pointed 
out that the fight for fair and equal 
treatment will be long and progress 
will be slow. He stated that the 
International must, at all times, be 
alert to preserve the gains made and 
militant to secure further advances. 

* * * 

The case of Local Union No, 404, 

Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Springfield, Mass., was open for 
consideration concerning the pay- 
ment by Local Union No. 404 to the 
New England Conference of Team- 
sters of per capita tax claimed to be 
due and owing the Conference by 
Local Union No. 404. 

The matter was fully discussed, 
both sides being heard, and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board unanimously 
decided that Local Union No. 404 
of Springfield, Mass., be ordered to 
pay to the New England Conference 
of Teamsters, the per capita tax in 
dispute and that this tax due the 
Conference be paid by Local Union 
No. 404 upon receipt of this deci- 
sion and action of the Board. 

* * Hs 

At the last meeting of the Board, 

knowing that our General Conven- 
tion of the International was sched- 
uled for next year sometime in the 
fall of 1952, the General President 
appointed a committee of three to 
look into the convention cities and 
begin at once to make preparations. 
A convention as large as the Team- 
sters would produce 2,000 dele- 
gates and perhaps 1,000 visitors, 
such as the wives and members of 
the family of the delegates, there- 
fore, the organization cannot wait 
until the last days before the con- 
vention. Vice President Beck re- 
ported that consideration had been 
given to a number of cities and it 
was found there were only two or 
three cities in the country that could 
guarantee rooms sufficient to take 
care of us. First it was Atlantic 
City that would guarantee rooms 
after the first weeks in October. 
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Next it was Miami which would 
guarantee us rooms and a hall in 
September; and next there was Los 
Angeles which seemed to offer the 
best inducements at this time, owing 
to the fact that several new hotels, 
especially the Statler, are under 
construction and will be perhaps 
ready for occupancy at the time of 
our convention which will be some 
time around the middle of October 
1952. 

The Board received the report as 
progressive and instructed the com- 
mittee to keep on working and have 
a further report ready as soon as 
possible. 

As soon as further information 
is received from the committee it 
will be reported through the col- 
umns of the Journal. 

* * 

Secretary-Treasurer English re- 
ported on the necessity of changing 
some of our presently held Govern- 
ment Bonds for a new issue of Bonds 
and it was necessary for the Gen- 
eral Executive Board to authorize 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer to make the 
necessary signatures in order to 
bring about the transfer. We are 
now receiving IVi per cent and the 
new bond will pay us 2% per cent 
on most of our Government Bonds. 
The General Executive Board 
adopted a resolution giving power 
to the General President and the 
General Secretary-Treasurer to 
make the necessary transfer and to 
buy, sell and transfer United States 
Bonds registered in the Name of 
the International Union. 

* * 

The General President read a 

part of a report of Senator Kefau- 
ver’s Committee who were investi- 
gating organized crime in Interstate 
Commerce. This part of the report 
of this committee was quite surpris- 
ing to many of our members. The 
report stated plainly that some hood- 
lums closely connected with the 
underworld, were moving, under 


cover, in some instances, in the 
trucking business. 

& ^ 

The General President had re- 
quested the presence of the officers 
of Milk Wagon Drivers and Dairy 
Employes Local Union No. 602 of 
New York City, because of a com- 
plaint made by the Borden Farm 
Products against actions of the lo- 
cal union and some of its members. 
There appeared before the Board 
Samuel S. Gelman, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Jim Kerr, business repre- 
sentative of Local No. 602, who ex- 
plained the circumstances leading 
up to this complaint. 

* ❖ 

An invitation was extended by 

Brother Ray Schoessling to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board to attend 
ceremonies conducted by Joint 
Council 25 in honor of Vice Presi- 
dent John T. O’Brien of Local Union 
No. 710 who was chosen to be a 
representative of labor, selected by 
the Government, to the ILO meet- 
ing to be held in Geneva. The 
Board accepted the invitation and 
tendered its thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of the Joint Council. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

The General Executive Board 

was advised that the appeal of Lo- 
cal Union No. 453, Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Cumberland, Md., from 
the decision of Joint Council No. 40, 
relative to W. N. Swiggett, had been 
withdrawn by Local Union No. 453. 
The withdrawal of this appeal was 
approved by the General Executive 
Board. 

^ 

The General Executive Board 

was advised that the jurisdictional 
dispute between Local Union No. 
863, Commission, Butter and Egg 
Drivers and Porters, Newark, N. J., 
Local Union No. 560, Chauffeurs, 
Teamsters, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Hoboken, N. J., and Local 
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Union No. 641, Merchandise Driv- 
ers, Jersey City, N. J., was settled 
by those in disagreement. The set- 
tlement was approved by the Gen- 
eral Executive Board. 

❖ ❖ * 

The General Executive Board 

was advised that in the appeals of 
Robert C. Watkins and Thomas A. 
Dargan, from the decisions of Lo- 
cal Union No. 128, Taxi Cab Driv- 
ers, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Joint Coun- 
cil No. 40, Pittsburgh, Pa., a griev- 
ance committee had been appointed 
but that, upon advice of Attorney 
Woll, hearings on these appeals by 
that committee had been postponed 
pending a determination of the case 
of a lawsuit now before the Courts 
in Pennsylvania. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

General Organizer James R. 

Ruehl who was appointed by the 
General Executive Board as a Trus- 
tee over the affairs of Local Union 
No. 641, Merchandise Drivers, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., reported on the 
conditions existing in that local at 
the present time. 

The General Executive Board 
voted unanimously to continue the 
Trusteeship over the affairs of Local 
Union No. 641. 

❖ ❖ ^ 

In the case of Local Union No. 

729, General Teamsters, East St. 
Louis, 111., Local Union No. 688, 
Warehouse and Distribution Work- 
ers, St. Louis, Mo., and Local Un- 
ion No. 600, Truck Drivers and 
Helpers, Oil and Gasoline Drivers, 
St. Louis, Mo., dealing with the dis- 
pute with the Columbia Terminals, 
a report was submitted to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board by a commit- 
tee of three appointed by the Gen- 
eral President, to look into this 
matter. The Committee made a 
recommendation which was unani- 
mously adopted by the General 
Executive Board. In the judgment 
of the General Executive Board, this 
dispute was not seriously important. 


Frank Tobin advised the mem- 
bers of the General Executive Board 
regarding the transmittal of a letter 
to Mr. Clark Kerr, vice chairman of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, ad- 
vising Mr. Kerr that the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and American Trucking Associations 
have agreed to and are desirous of 
re-establishing the Trucking Com- 
mission which functioned so suc- 
cessfully during the War Labor 
Board days. The purpose of the 
establishment of the Trucking Com- 
mission is so that our unions can 
sit down with their employers and 
try to adjust their own disputes and 
grievances, especially on wages and 
hours, without having to go in be- 
fore the Wage Stabilization Board 
which is now swamped with cases. 
There are more Teamsters' cases be- 
fore that Board now than all the 
other unions put together. This is 
due to the fact that we have so 
many different branches of our craft, 
so many different trades, and our 
agreements do not run for more 
than two years and in many instances 
only one year. 

We are hopeful that the Wage 
Stabilization Board will see the ne- 
cessity of granting us our request, 
which was initiated by our em- 
ployers, towards establishing a sepa- 
rate Commission to take care of 
our disputes and thereby relieve 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

It must also be understood by 
our membership that even though 
we reach an agreement with our 
employers we must go to the Wage 
Stabilization Board for information 
and approval of said agreement. 

^ ^ 

In a case coming in from Toledo, 

Ohio, dealing with a Federal Union 
which desires a Teamsters’ charter 
on the grounds that this Federal 
Union’s membership comes under 
our jurisdiction, to which some ob- 
jections were offered as to the grant- 
ing of a charter by Joint Council 
No. 44 of Toledo, Ohio, the deci- 
sion of the Board was that the 
general officials send in someone to 


make an investigation and after the 
recommendation of that investigator 
that the general office be empowered 
and ordered to grant or deny the 
charter to this Federal Union. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

A report on the Retirement and 

Family Protection Plan and the rec- 
ommendation of some amendments 
to the plan was made by Vice Presi- 
dent Beck. It was recommended 
that these amendments be made and 
adopted by the Board in order to 
comply with the laws and especial- 
ly the United States Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The amendments 
were properly drawn by our attor- 
nies and approved and the recom- 
mendations adopted. 

^ 

The next metier before the Board 

was a complaint by several of our 
people, especially from Newark and 
Jersey City, against the Long^ore- 
men’s Organization in that district 
who were endeavoring to encroach 
on our work of loading and unload- 
ing and warehousing. There ap- 
peared, also, on this subject matter, 
representatives of Local Union No. 
807, who added considerable infor- 
mation to the discussion. Brother 
Leo Carlin appeared in behalf of 
Local Union No. 478. 

^ ^ ^ 

The next case before the Board 

was the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween Local Union No. 688, Ware- 
house and Distribution Workers, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Local Union No. 
658, Railway Express Chauffeurs 
and Helpers, Commission House 
and Poultry Chauffeurs and Han- 
dlers, St. Louis, Mo. A committee 
had been appointed, in accordance 
with our Constitution, to go into 
this matter and report back to the 
General Executive Board. The 
committee made its report that tne 
jurisdiction be granted to Local 
Union No. 688 and tne member- 
ship involved be transferred to Lo- 
cal Union No. 688. The report and 
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recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously approved and 
adopted and made the decision of 
the General Executive Board. 

❖ * * 

In the jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween Local Union No. 669, Bak- 
ery, Laundry & Beverage Drivers, 
Albany, N. Y., and Local Union No. 
182, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Utica, N. Y., 
concerning the Hathaway Baking 
Company employees of Yosts, N. Y., 
the General Executive Board de- 
cided that all employees working for 
the Hathaway Company at Yosts, 
N. Y., and properly coming within 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, shall be 
the jurisdiction of Local No. 669 
of Albany, N. Y.; that any members 
of Local No. 182 now employed at 
Yosts, including salesmen and others 
operating routes out of Yosts, re- 
gardless of territories covered by 
such routes, shall be transferred to 
Local No. 669, within 90 days of 
the date of the notification of the 
decision. 


* * * 

The appeal of John Beilstein from 

the decision of Joint Council No. 
40, upholding the decision of Local 
Union No. 249, General Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., relative to Beilstein’s seniority 
status at the Pennsylvania Truck 
Lines, Pittsburgh, Pa., was heard. 
The General Executive Board un- 
animously upheld the decision of 
Joint Council No. 40, upholding 
the decision of Local Union No. 
249. 


* * * 

The appeals of George Tasillo 

and Henry Martin from a decision 
of Joint Council No. 64, Hartford, 
Conn., were discussed and consid- 
ered. The General Executive Board 
unanimously decided that the deci- 
sion of Joint Council No. 64 be 
set aside. The General Executive 
Board, further decided, however, 
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that the appellants be instructed to 
conduct themselves in a proper man- 
ner at meetings, and if there are any 
questions they desire answered per- 
taining to contract articles, or other 
union business, they are to follow 
the proper procedure set forth in ac- 
cordance with the working agree- 
ment, Constitution and By-laws; and 
that the appellants be further in- 
structed to refrain from distributing 
circulars relative to questions which 
shall be answered, as set forth above. 

❖ ❖ * 

The appeals of Daniel DeLapo, 

John Ferrara and Anthony Forconi, 
from the decisions of Local Union 
No. 433, Taxicab Drivers, Trenton, 
N. J., and Joint Council No. 73, 
Newark, N. J., were discussed and 
considered. The General Executive 
Board decided that the penalties in- 
voked by Local No. 433 against 
Daniel DeLapo, John Ferrara and 
Anthony Forconi shall be set aside; 
the appellants, if they desire to work 
at the craft, shall be reinstated into 
Local No. 433, at the request of 
each appellant; the appellants shall 
not be permitted to hold office in the 
Local Union, or act on any com- 
mittees for a period of three years 
from April 25, 1951. 

❖ * H! 

The appeal of W. E. Black from 

the decision of Chauffeurs, Team- 
sters and Helpers, Local Union No. 
391, High Point, N. C., concerning 
seniority rights with the Associated 
Transport, Inc., was discussed and 
considered. The General Executive 
Board decided the decision of the 
Executive Board of Local Union 


No. 391 be sustained and that 
Black’s seniority date with Asso- 
ciated Transport, Inc., remain as of 
September 7, 1939. 

* Hs ❖ 

The appeals of Edgar Martin, H. 

G. Stubblefield, Johnnie Stephenson, 
D. L. Raynor, G. R. Hall and J. F. 
Averette, from the decision of the 
Executive Board of Local Union No. 
391, Chauffeurs, Teamsters and 
Helpers, High Point, N. C., con- 
cerning seniority rights with Asso- 
ciated Transport, Inc., were dis- 
cussed and considered. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board unanimously 
decided that the decision of the 
Executive Board of Local Union 
No. 391 be sustained and that the 
appellant’s seniority date with Asso- 
ciated Transport, Inc., remain as of 
the date they ceased to be owner- 
operators and began driving com- 
pany-owned equipment. 

* ❖ * 

The appeal of David Gerald Ny- 
han of Chauffeurs Local Union No. 
265, San Francisco, Calif., from the 
decision of Joint Council No. 7, 
San Francisco, Calif., upholding the 
decision of Local Union No. 265 was 
discussed and considered. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board unanimously 
decided that the decision of Joint 
Council No. 7 be sustained. 

* * 

At the end of the fourth day in 

continuous session, the General 
Executive Board, adjourned, to meet 
again when called by the General 
President. 
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The International Teamster, in reporting decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, state and Federal courts, is providing the member- 
ship with general information. These data are not to be taken as legal ad- 
vice, but merely factual reports on cases involving labor . 

Supreme Court Upholds NLRB 
on Secondary Boycott Doctrine 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has been upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court in its 
interpretation of the secondary boy- 
cott clause of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The high court ruled on four cases 
on its final decision day, June 4, be- 
fore its long summer recess. The 
cases involved chiefly construction 
cases although in one of the four an 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters local was involved. In the 
other three cases, the unions* con- 
cerned were the Electrical Workers, 
Carpenters, and the Denver Build- 
ing Trades Council. 

1. The Teamster case concerned 
a Kaplan, La., rice mill. The ques- 
tion raised was: does picketing and 
attempts to dissuade a customer or 
third party from patronizing an em- 
ployer violate the secondary boycott 
prohibition? The NLRB examiner 
thought the Teamster pickets were 
in violation of the secondary boy- 
cott provision of the act, but the en- 
tire Board reversed him and the 
case went to the Court of Appeals 
which in turn agreed with the ex- 
aminer and reversed the NLRB. 
When the case went to the Supreme 
Court, the high tribunal agreed with 
the NLRB decision and reversed 
the Court of Appeals, thereby de- 
ciding the pickets were not violat- 
ing the secondary boycott section. 

The case turned on the action of 
the pickets. Was it concerted ac- 
tion? The Court thought that ef- 
forts against two neutral drivers was 
not concerted action. The court 


said that there was no evidence of 
concerted action and hence the 
Teamsters were not guilty of an un- 
fair labor practices. 

2. The Denver Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council involved a 
general contractor (Doose & Lint- 
ner) who used union labor and a 
subcontractor (Gould & Preisner) 
who did not. The job was picketed 
by the council and all employees ex- 
cept the non-union men from Gould 
& Preisner quit. The effort was to 
bring pressure on the general con- 
tractor to hire only union help. The 
action succeeded, for the general 
contractor got rid of the non-union 
subcontract workmen and the sub- 
contractor sought action against the 
council which went up to the Su- 
preme Court on appeal. 

The council claimed it was en- 
gaged in a primary dispute against 
the general contractor to compel 
him to employ only union help on 
the whole job. The Court thought 
otherwise and said: 

“If there had been no contract be- 
tween Doose & Lintner and Gould 
& Preisner, there might be sub- 
stance to their contention that their 
dispute involved no- boycott . . . 
However, the existence of the Gould 
& Preisner subcontract presented a 
materially different situation. The 
only way the Respondents (labor 
unions) could attain their purpose 
was to force Gould & Preisner itself 
off the job. This, in turn, could 
be only through Doose & Lintner’s 
termination of Gould & Preisner’s 
subcontract. The result is that the 


Council’s strike, in order to attain 
its ultimate purpose, must have in- 
cluded among its objects that of 
forcing Doose & Lintner to termin- 
ate the subcontract . . . We hold 
that a strike with such an object is 
an unfair labor practice . . .” 

Three justices dissented — Reed, 
Jackson and Douglas. The latter 
wrote a dissenting opinion in which 
Justice Reed joined. He said that 
“All the union asked was that union 
men not be compelled to work 
alongside non-union men on the 
same job.” 

3. In the Electrical Workers’ 
case there was a similar situation in 
which an electrical subcontractor 
was involved. In this case, the un- 
ion contended that the right of 
free speech guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution as well as the Taft-Hartley 
Act was involved. The Supreme 
Court held that the attempt to exer- 
cise free speech for an illegal end 
would not be permitted. Noncoer- 
cive speech only is protected. 

4. The Carpenters’ case was one 
in which the union sought to compel 
the general contractor to cease do- 
ing business with a subcontractor 
that supplied the material and laid 
flooring on a job with nonunion 
help. The Supreme Court decided 
against the Carpenters and said: 

“As determined in the Denver 
Case, it is enough that one of the 
objects of the action complained of 
was to force Stanley (builder and 
general contractor) to cancel Wat- 
son’s (subcontractor) contract. It 
does not immunize such action from 
Section 8(b) (4) (A) to show that 
it also had as an object the enforce- 
ment of a rule of the union that its 
members should not work on a 
project on which nonunion men 
were employed. The statute did 
not require the individual carpen- 
ters to remain on this job. It did, 
however, make it an unfair labor 
practice for the union or its agent 
to engage in a strike, as they did 
here, when an object of doing so 
was to force the project owner to 
cancel his installation contract with 
Watson.” 
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TEAMSTERS NATIONAL CHECKING 
CAMPAIGN 



Above: A teamster of the old school has his book checked and, at the same time, 
is getting in a plyg for the shop sign, with a kindly bit of help by “Dobbin.” 



Above: This sign typified spirit of checking campaign. Courtesy was emphasized. 
“You are requested to have your books checked — Teamsters AFL,” the sign reads. 
Below: Management cooperated greatly in many cases. These trucks of Model Laun- 
dry Co., St. Paul, were lined up by employers so dues books could be checked. 


XT RELIMINARY tabulations of 
the 1951 Teamster Truck Check 
indicate that this year’s campaign is 
the most successful one yet held, ac- 
cording to reports from the Inter- 
national Office. 

Under instructions sent out to all 
local unions and joint councils a 
duplicate check card in the campaign 
was sent to Fred Tobin of the Inter- 
national’s Washington, D. C., office. 
These cards sent to Mr. Tobin are 
being checked now and the statis- 
tical data is being evaluated. 

In addition to the cards which 
have been received from the field 
agents and locals, a number of let- 
ters ha^e come to the checking office 
as a matter of additional informa- 
tion. These letters indicate that the 
procedure set up by the Over-the- 
Road Conference was followed uni- 
formly throughout the country with 
an extraordinarily high degree of 
success. 

A special bulletin has been sent 
to all locals and joint councils by 
Executive Vice President Dave 
Beck. All officials are urged to 
send cards to Fred Tobin’s office 
promptly in order to speed final 
tabulations. Special attention to 
the bulletin is especially requested. 
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UNION SERVICE 
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counciL64 


Edwin D. Dorsey, secretary, and Melroy Horn, 
president of tilie National Automotive Trades 
Division, used opportunity afforded by checking 
campaign to put shop card stickers on the 
windshields of many trucks which they checked. 


Above: Connecticut Joint Council 64 went 

out of way to thank drivers for cooperation. 




Left: Joseph Flynn, F. 
Dykeman and James 
Burke of Local 597 
check Vermont driver. 


Right: In Connecti- 

cut JC 64 Vice Presi- 
dent Fred Roberto 
directed the drive. 


Above: Another 

example of driver 
cooperation as big 
trucks wait for check. 
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Beck Addresses AMA Meeting 


Suggests Physicians Push Voluntary 
Plans of Health Insurance^ Defends Doctors’ 
Rights to Organize in Protection of Interests 


Voluntary methods of 

health insurance were urged by Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Dave Beck in 
an address before the annual con- 
vention of the American Medical 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 11. Mr. Beck spoke from the 
convention hall over the coast-to- 
coast radio network of the American 
Broadcasting Company. The com- 
plete text of the address follows: 

One of the most critical problems 
of our time is adequate medical care 
for all of our people. The real 
crux — the heart of the matter is: 
how can we bring adequate medical 
care within the economic grasp of 
our citizens? 

That this is the problem few will 
disagree. 

But the road to final solution is 
not through socializing the medical 
profession. 

Our job as American citizens is 
to meet this challenge of medical 
care.. We cannot meet it with ex- 
plosive propaganda aimed at de- 
stroying the system of free enterprise 
in the profession of medicine. 

The answer to the problem of 
medical care will not be found in 
any political panacea or through the 
development of a super-bureaucracy. 
The answer to the problem will be 
neither simple nor easy, but it will 
be found within the frame work of 
our present economic system and 
our present constitutional safe- 
guards. 

Dangerous Trend 

The answer as proposed by advo- 
cates of Government-controlled 
medicine is contrary to our economic 
structure and goes beyond our tra- 
ditional guarantees. Any system 
t which proposes such modifications 
in our way of living and doing 
things would lead to a dangerous 
socialistic trend and cannot be tol- 
erated. Such a system would de- 
stroy our liberty. 
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Patrick Henry 175 years ago said 
that “eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” It is incumbent upon 
you members of the American Medi- 
cal Association to be eternally vigi- 
lant against panaceas and bureau- 
cracies which would socialize your 
profession and destroy initiative and 
freedom not only among your asso- 
ciates today but for generations to 
come. 

Sacrifice and Service 

The doctor in America has won 
his present high place in the hearts 
and spirits of our people through his 
study, toil, sacrifice and service. 

The long story of medical prog- 
ress is written in thrilling chapters 
of service to humanity — by un- 
known research workers in the lab- 
oratories, by general practitioners in 
city and country, by the specialists 
and surgeons who devote their skills 
to the art of healing. 

You have earned the respect of 
your fellow countrymen over and 
over through the work you have 
done on Main Street, in our great 
cities, on the battlefield, in our hos- 
pitals and in the classrooms. 

The medical profession has grown 
to its present high estate under our 
system of democratic freedoms. The 
opportunity to meet the challenges 
of disease and death has been taken 
by the doctors using the weapons of 
science, truth and skill — all wielded 
within the framework of a free so- 
ciety. That freedom must be pre- 
served. For in that freedom medi- 
cine has grown and will continue to 
grow if there is no interference with 
individual initiative. The progress 
of American medicine must not be 
blocked by the impediments of an 


uncertain and clumsy bureaucracy. 

I have seen the experience of 
State Medicine in other countries. 

I have traveled abroad extensively 
in recent years and have had the 
opportunity to see at first hand the 
failure of Socialized Medicine. It 
is my opinion that if the peoples of 
any country want Socialism or Com- 
munism, that is their business and 
their decision. We don’t want either 
in America! 

The answer lies in voluntary 
medical programs — prepaid medical 
plans. The only question is: how 
best can we perfect these pro- 
grams? 

We have made progress — and 
great progress. There has been an 
ever-increasing consciousness on the 
part of the American people of the 
tremendous value and necessity for 
maximum protection against unfore- 
seen medical costs which arise out 
of illness or accident both for the 
wage earner and for his entire fam- 
ily. That a new national health 
structure is in evolution few will 
deny. 

Labor Leads Way 

There are now more than 72 
million people insured under one or 
another of the prepaid medical 
plans. Today one of the outstand- 
ing jobs in this field is being per- 
formed by the labor unions. 

Millions of people are covered by 
welfare plans as a result of labor 
negotiations during the last two 
years. An excellent example of this 
will be found in the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters which includes 

II Western States. Since July, 
1950, we have provided medical 

{Continued on page 32) 
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ROMAN ROAD 



TP HE expression “All roads lead 
to Rome” was no idle saying 2000 
years ago. The road system of the 
Roman Empire was the most exten- 
sive and durable of the ancient 
world and was designed to knit the 
empire together through a system of 
highways radiating from the Eternal 
City to the far reaches of the em- 
pire. 

Built to Last 

“The Romans built their great 
roads to last forever,” says a French 
historian and authority on roads of 
the past. “They were veritable 
monuments. It is said that their 
unyielding solidity cannot be ap- 
proximated by the most carefully 
built modern works of this type.” 


Differences of opinion may exist 
as to the lessons to be learned by 
modern roadbuilders from the 
Roman roads. The highway sys- 
tem, however, of the ancient era for 
many centuries was one of the won- 
ders of the world and laid the basis 
of a system of communications still 
in use in parts of the Old World 
today. 

Highways were important to the 
nation bent on conquest and the 
holding fast to those territories 
which it had won. The road sys- 
tem was primarily geared along 
political and strategic lines to serve 
the military and political interests 
of the state. 

Communication was established 
and maintained between Rome 


(headquarters) and the field legions 
in order that supplies, stores and 
reinforcements might be sent out 
promptly and efficiently. And con- 
versely, the roads were used over 
which to return the plunder and 
taxes from conquered territories. 

Main Roads 

The roads were used as post 
roads, routes for disseminating 
news, and for spreading the bene- 
fits of Roman civilization to the 
outlying areas. 

These roads covered or connected 
widely located areas and added up 
to more than 53,000 Roman miles 
in 372 main roads. Eleven re- 
gions of the Roman Empire were 
traversed: Italy, Spain, Gaul, Brit- 
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Right: Diagram shows construction fea- 
tures of Appian Way, called by one engi- 
neer most beautiful of the ancient world. 



ish Isles, Illyria, Thrace, Asia Mi- 
nor, Pontus, the East, Egypt and 
Africa and these regions were in 
turn subdivided into 113 provinces. 

Top mileage was in Italy which 
had 13,024 miles. Africa, includ- 
ing Egypt, had nearly 11,000 miles, 
Asia had 8,500 miles, Gaul more 
than 9,300 and Spain more than 
2,500. 

Began in 312 B.C. 

This great system of roads be- 
gan in 312 B.C. and work on the 
system progressed for centuries — 
literally until the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West in 479 A.D. 
But the fall of the Empire did not 
mean the immediate destruction of 
the roads. So durable were these 
ancient highways that they served 
mankind in one way or another in 
various parts of the system for an- 
other 1400 years. 


During the Middle Ages, how- 
ever, the Roman roads were re- 
garded as dangerous and with the 
rise of the feudal system of knights 
and lords the very purpose for which 
the roads were built was used as a 
reason for their destruction. Just 
as the roads had provided quick 
transportation in the past, the peo- 
ple of the feudal period feared that 
robber bands and conquering armies 
would use them. This fear led to 
disuse and neglect and actual de- 
struction of the roads. 

In the eighteenth century with 
the era of turnpikes, the old Roman 
roads suffered the greatest damage 
and destruction at the hand of 
man. The road materials were sal- 
vaged for use in building the new 
turnpikes. And in the British Isles 
many of the materials were taken 
for construction purposes. 

The roads of Rome were of 


many types to serve many pur- 
poses. The “via” was a two way 
road of general utility. An “actus” 
was a single carriage road four 
feet wide. The “iter” was a nar- 
row three-foot road for pedestrians 
and horsemen and the “semita” was 
a footpath half as wide. 

Had a Variety 

While these were the principal 
types of routes the Romans had 
other roads of utilitarian value — the 
“callis” a very wide road for stock 
herds, a “trames” a short-cut or 
detour and the “ambitus” a road 
which made the round of houses 
in an area. 

Primary attention was concen- 
trated on the great public ways 
which were called praetorian, con- 
sular or military roads and in the 
beginning were primarily, if not ex- 
clusively, for the armies. The width 
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rarely exceeded 20 to 23 feet with 
most of the widths much less. 

Roadbuilding was a great honor 
entrusted to the men of greatest 
respect and integrity in the state. 
Of the many roads of Rome, one 
of the most famous, perhaps the 
best known, is the Appian Way, 
named for its builder Appius Clau- 
dius, a famous Roman general. 
This road is called by A. C. Rose, 
the distinguished engineer-historian 
of world highways, “The most im- 
posing and most beautiful road 
which has ever been constructed 
anywhere in the ancient world.” 
Construction of this road began in 
312 B.C. and extended for cen- 
turies until it was paved. The 412- 
mile road connected Rome from 
Brindisi and was of great strategic 
value. 


Secret of Durability 

History is filled with stories of 
the Roman roads and the impor- 
tance of their location and opera- 
tion to the Roman Empire and the 
Republic. But how were these an- 
cient roads built? What made them 
so durable? 


Roadbuilding by the ancients 
was a thorough-going affair and the 
extent to which materials and la- 
bor were used accounted for the 
durability and everlasting qualities 
of the construction. 


In a typical first or primary type 
Roman road the builders ran two 
parallel furrows with a wheel plow 
about 40 feet apart. Two parallel 
trenches were dug to determine the 
nature of the soil and the depth of 




Workers above are building a “modern” Roman road, part of a reclamation project. 




Close-up of stone carriers on the model of 
the Appian Way built by Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads of Department of Commerce. 


the solid foundation. The earth 
was removed down to a firm base 
and then if the base was unsatisfac- 
tory, a fill was made in order to pro- 
vide good bedding — even to the ex- 
tent of pile-driving. 

A course of sand four to six 
inches thick was spread or mortar 
made of lime was used as bedding 
or the “pavimentum.” The first 
course, called the “statumen,” con- 
sisted of two layers of flat stones 
cemented together with mortar. 
This layer varied in thickness from 
ten inches to two feet — if the 
ground was bad. Any kind of 
stone available was used in this 
layer. 

Roller Packed Layers 

The next bed was called the 
“rudus” and was made of broken 
stones smaller than those below and 
was rammed thoroughly down to a 
thickness of nine inches. On top 
of this was a third layer called the 
“nucleus” — cement mortar, often 
called the “pudding” or “pap.” 
Each layer was compacted with a 
roller. 

Into the fresh-laid mortar was 
embedded the wearing surface or 
the “summa crusta.” While the 
nucleau material was the wearing 
surface for the side roads or the 
margines, the central roadway, 
called the “agger” had a heavy dur- 
able crust. The top surface was 
made of hard, wear-resisting stones 
like silex or flint-like lava. This 
stone was placed in pentagons, hexa- 
gons or irregular polygons — five, six 
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or many-sided rock forms from one 
to three feet in diameter and six 
inches thick. The top surface was 
dressed smooth, but the under part 
was left rough and the joints were 
so successfully fitted as to be hard- 
ly noticeable. 

Side curbs were built and pro- 
jected 15 inches above the surface. 
At intervals in the roadway mount- 
ing stones were placed at the curb 
to facilitate getting on a horse. 

While this is the general scheme 
for the main roads, less important 
roads did not receive the thorough 
attention of the main viae. Over 
these main roads travelled the Ro- 
man chariots (two-wheeled usual- 
ly), family coach, freight wagons 
and of course all the general imple- 
ments of war and stores and sup- 
plies for war and conquest. The 
Romans had a wide variety of vehi- 
cles, ranging from light, fast char- 
iots to the “chamulchus” — a kind 
of heavy dray used to transport 
heavy loads such as column blocks 
of marble and obelisks — heavy haul- 
ing at its heaviest of the ancient 
world. 


The heavy freight service of the 
days of the Romans might be said 
to have provided the Teamster 
service of those ancient days. There 
was a two-fold heavy duty job to 
be done: the express service with 
carts and military ordnance and 
the heavier type of hauling which 
might be called logistical support. 

Provisions, including food for the 
legionnaires and draft animals and 
chariot horses, had to be con- 


tributed for the armies on the 
march. All of this requisitioning 
involved collecting, warehousing, 
and provisioning. All included 
heavy demands not only on the 
countryside but on main and feeder 
roads of the old system as well. 

Speculation as to how much it 
would cost to duplicate the best 
type of Roman roads leads to dif- 
ferences of estimates. Based on 
researches into the type of labor 
and materials in the roads. Historian 
Rose estimates that as of 1926 
price level the cost of duplicating 
the Appian Way per mile would be 
$300,000. Since the cost of both 
materials and labor have greatly 
risen in the last 25 years, the esti- 
mates would have to be substantial- 
ly increased also. 

How these ancient roads would 
stand the pounding given by mod- 
ern traffic no one really can say. 
The heavy material used and the 
great depth of the construction 
would seem to indicate that the 
Romans knew the value of heavy 
construction and were literally 
building for the ages. Modern 


engineers would like to see a true 
test made of one of the better 
types of Roman roads with modern 
highway construction — such a test 
it is believed by some would estab- 
lish the necessity of rugged con- 
struction for rugged duty. In the 
meantime, the problems of modern 
highway burdens is causing engi- 
neers to cast an eye once again on 
the old Roman roads and see what 
lessons they may have for today. 
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A close view of cement roller on the Appian Way model. Side curb is at far left. 




O N May 8, 1951, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made 
its final decision in the important 
“Gypsy” case involving the lease 
and interchange of vehicles by 
motor carriers. In brief, the Com- 
mission ruled that: (1) a lease 

between a carrier and a gypsy equip- 
ment-owner must give the carrier 
exclusive possession of the equip- 
ment for a minimum period of 30 
days, and (2) the lease shall specify 
the compensation to be paid by the 
lessee for the rental of the leased 
equipment and that such compensa- 
tion shall not be computed on the 
basis of any percentage or division 
of the revenue earned by the vehicle 
during the period of the lease. These 
rules are in effect after November 
8, 1951. 

The Commission included the fol- 
lowing observations in its report: 
“This proceeding has arisen be- 
cause of a practice which antedates 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, now 
Part II of the act, and undoubtedly 
is more prevalent in the motor- 
carrier industry than in any other 
field of transportation; i. e., the use 
of non-owned vehicles in their oper- 
ations by those holding authority as 
carriers. To a great extent, the 
ownership in such cases is vested in 
individuals who either drive the 
vehicles or hire others to drive them. 
In 1947, the Bureau drafted tenta- 
tive rules governing the practices 
under consideration, which were 
offered to representatives of the car- 
riers for criticisms and suggestions. 
Although there was general agree- 
ment that some action should be 
taken to correct the abuses, the car- 
riers were unable to agree as to the 
nature of such action. 

“The indication that the leasing 
of equipment is not important to 
household goods carriers is contra- 
dicted by the Household Goods Car- 


riers’ Bureau, representing some 
2,200 such* carriers throughout the 
country, and the Household Goods 
Carriers’ Conference of A. T. A. 
These organizations represent ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the more 
than 4,000 household goods carriers 
of the country. As illustrating the 
importance of leasing to these car- 
riers, in 1947, 46 Class I household 
goods carriers owned only 30 per 
cent of the vehicles used, leased 50 
per cent of their vehicles, and pur- 
chased 20 per cent of their trans- 
portation. Of their total revenue 
mileage, 42 per cent was compiled 
in leased vehicles and 58 per cent in 
owned vehicles. 

‘Not Uncommon’ 

“The falsification of drivers’ logs 
by owner-operators in order to cover 
up violations of our safety regula- 
tions appears not to be uncommon. 
This is reflected in the testimony of 
some 10 witnesses who were either 
owner-operators or former owner- 
operators, presented by the Team- 
sters’ Union. About 200,000 of the 
1,000,000 members of this union 
drive vehicles in operations that are 
subject to our jurisdiction. All of 
these witnesses had driven for peri- 
ods in excess of our hours-of-service 
requirements, ranging from 16 to 76 
hours without adequate rest. They 
almost continuously overload their 
equipment, deferred necessary re- 
pairs because of lack of funds, and 
drove under extremely bad condi- 
tions. 

“The owner-operators represented 
in the proceeding and most of the 
carriers which utilize their services, 
particularly under trip leases, gen- 
erally are in favor of the compensa- 
tion for the equipment being based 
on a percentage of the gross revenue 
derived from the transportation. The 
preference is based on the alleged 


simplicity of the method, and the 
fact that it has been in vogue almost 
since the beginning of intercity mo- 
tor transportation. We are con- 
vinced from the record, however, 
that the principal reason this method 
of compensation is used is because 
the owner-operator quite naturally 
desires to earn as much as possible 
with his equipment. It is contended 
by carriers opposed to trip leasing, 
and not contradicted on the record, 
that the owner-operators prefer to 
transport truckloads of heavy-load- 
ing traffic. Those in favor of regu- 
lating the practice charge that car- 
riers operating principally through 
owner-operators endeavor to avoid 
less-than-truckload traffic, leaving it 
to be transported by carriers which 
own the major part of their equip- 
ment. It is further claimed that the 
carriers which concentrate on truck- 
load traffic and use owner-operators 
for its transportation, are able to 
maintain rates which are considered 
less than compensatory by other 
carriers. When tendered shipments 
at rates considered non-compensa- 
tory, many of these other carriers 
engage owner-operators under trip 
leases to perform the transportation. 

“It is clear that the use of owner- 
operator equipment in any important 
degree would have a tendency to dis- 
tort a carrier’s operating ratio, in 
that operating expenses such as 
maintenance, fuel, and others, are 
avoided. In making cost studies, 
and in general revenue cases, in con- 
sidering operating ratios of a group 
of motor carriers, the data of carriers 
which operate principally with leased 
equipment necessarily are excluded. 
The fact that wages generally are 
not segregated in the compensation 
paid owner-operators makes impos- 
sible a correct determination of the 
labor costs of such carriers. It 
would appear difficult for an indi- 
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vidual to maintain a single piece of 
equipment, or a tractor-trailer unit, 
more economically than a carrier 
who is able to spread the mainte- 
nance cost over a great number of 
such units. 

“One large carrier domiciled in 
California, in its contracts with 
owner-operators of tractors, of 
whom it hires between 60 and 70, 
refers to them as ‘sub-haulers’ or 
‘contractors.’ In the contract these 
owner-operators assume responsi- 
bility for $500 of any actual loss, 
and the contract provides that the 
operation of the equipment is at no 
time under the direction or control 
of the carrier, and that the driver of 
the ‘contractor’s’ equipment is not 
in the carrier’s employ. We con- 
clude. that the foregoing summary 
of some of the practices of the au- 
thorized carriers in leasing equip- 
ment indicates that many of such 
practices have facilitated violations 
and evasions of law and of our regu- 
lations, and militates against sound 
regulation of motor carriers. 

“The common carriers domiciled 
in the North, which have rights to 
serve Florida, either directly or 
through interchange, lack equipment 
to transport the perishable com- 
modities on return trips, and appar- 
ently are willing to have a good share 
of the southbound traffic transported 
under lease by the exempt carriers 
in order to avoid empty return move- 
ments from the South. Clearly, this 
is not a healthy condition from the 
standpoint of regulation. The trans- 
portation of general commodities 
should be performed by authorized 
carriers. 

“The record is persuasive that the 
principal inducement which has led 
to an increased use of leased equip- 
ment by authorized carriers is the 
reduction in the capital investment 
required and the savings in operat- 
ing costs. In this connection we ob- 
serve that carriers which conduct 
operations entirely, or almost en- 
tirely in non-owned equipment, and, 
more particularly, in equipment 
rented on the basis of a percentage 
of the revenue earned with the 


equipment, are in an extremely fa- 
vorable competitive position as 
compared with carriers having sub- 
stantial investments in equipment 
devoted to for-hire transportation. 
Moreover, a carrier’s inability to 
provide service except in equipment 
owned and operated by others raises 
serious doubts as to its fitness and 
ability. This is a matter which un- 
doubtedly merits more consideration 
than it has heretofore received in 
passing upon applications for operat- 
ing authority and for extensions of 
such authority. 

“We further conclude that com- 
pensation for the rental of equipment 
based upon a percentage of the 
revenue earned with the equipment 
should be prohibited. This method 
of compensation leads the carriers 
which utilize owner-operated equip- 
ment to concentrate upon certain 
profitable traffic to the exclusion of 
other traffic. It certainly distorts 
the operating statistics of carriers 
which depend to a large extent upon 
equipment leased on that basis. We 
are persuaded also that it plays a 
large part in the practice of carriers 
which have extensive operating 
rights, but are unable or unwilling 
to provide service thereunder, of 
leasing such rights to others under 
the guise of equipment leases. 

^Evasions and Violations’ 

“We find, upon consideration of 
all the evidence of record, that eva- 
sions and violations of the provisions 
of Part II of the act, and of our 
regulations prescribed thereunder, 
occur in the present practices of 
motor common and contract carriers 
of property that are subject to such 
provisions in augmenting their mo- 
tor-vehicle equipment other than 
by purchase, and in interchanging 
equipment; that it is necessary in 
order properly to administer, exe- 
cute and enforce such provisions and 
the regulations thereunder, that rea- 
sonable rules and regulations be pre- 
scribed governing the leasing and 
interchange of such equipment by 
such carriers.” 


Resist Waiver of 
Walsh-Healy Law 

Workers in the canning industry 
now await a ruling of the Secretary 
of Labor on a request for exemp- 
tions to the Walsh-Healy Act made 
by the Department of the Army. 

The Army has asked for exemp- 
tions to the overtime and minimum 
wage provisions of the act in public 
contracts. A hearing was held June 
1 1 with the Army and the National 
Canners’ Association lined up for 
the exemptions and the American 
Federation of Labor and a number 
of trade unions lined up in oppo- 
sition to waiving the rules. 

Under the proposed exemption 
overtime after eight hours and after 
40 hours in any one week, and mini- 
mum wage payments, would be 
waived. The Army, represented by 
the Quartermaster General’s spokes- 
man, and the canners said they 
thought they could make greater 
contributions to national defense by 
eliminating overtime and minimum 
wage provisions. 

The labor spokesmen included 
the AFL, Meat Cutters, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and some of its affiliated locals. The 
Teamsters were strongly represented 
by Louis Harkins and Edward 
Benjamin, of the National Cannery 
Conference. 

The industry position was blasted 
by labor representatives, who point- 
ed out that workers in the canning 
industry are among the nation’s 
lowest paid and are least able to 
be taken from the protection of 
Federal statute, particularly during 
the critical high cost of living period 
in which we are living. 

In addition to direct representa- 
tion the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which has jurisdic- 
tion of Walsh-Healy enforcement, 
had received a substantial number 
of telegrams and messages of pro- 
test from labor unions against the 
requested exemptions. Randall 
Grimes, Deputy Wage-Hour Admin- 
istrator, presided at the hearing. 
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Dairy Group Studies Problems 


East Coast Dairy Employes^ Conference Meets 
In Washington^ Ponders Ways to Improve Wages 
Under Current Regulations ; 125 Delegates Attend 


AYS and means of improving 
contracts and working conditions in 
the dairy industry and problems of 
wage improvement under current 
regulations were the chief topics of 
discussion at the 1951 Mid States- 
East Coast Dairy Employees Con- 
ference which met in Washington, 
D. C., June 8-9. 

More than 125 registered dele- 
gates from the U. S., including three 
from Canada and a half dozen from 
the West Coast, and 50 visitors, 
members of other Teamster confer- 
ences, attended the two-day session. 

Following the address of wel- 
come by Robert Lester, president 
of Joint Council No. 55, the dele- 
gates heard 

— Nathan F. Feinsinger, mem- 
ber of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
discuss problems of wage increases 
under the present wage rules; 

— Daniel J. Carey, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, outline 
the importance of better relations 
between dairy employees and the 
Department. 

— Frank Tobin of the Interna- 
tional Office, discuss relations with 


Government wage and regulatory 
bodies; 

— Senator Brien McMahon of 
Connecticut, speak on the Far East- 
General Mac Arthur inquiry; 

— J. Albert Woll, AFL and 
Teamster counsel, discuss recom- 
mendations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for revision and 
extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act; 

— Representative John J. Shelley 
of California, plead for more inter- 
est and activity on the part of trade 
unions in the affairs of Congress; 

— Floyd L. Whittington, field 
price officer of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, emphasize the impor- 
tance of fighting inflation; 

— reports from various delegates 
on progress and problems in their 
particular areas. 

In addition to the speeches and 
discussions the conference elected 
officers for the coming year. Gene 


Larson, president, who resigned 
several weeks ago to become dairy 
industry price executive in the 
Northwest, was succeeded by Eu- 
gene R. Hubbard of Washington, 
D. C. Russell Elmer, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was elected vice chairman 
and Frank Gillespie and Thomas 
Haggerty of Chicago were elected 
secretary and treasurer, respective- 

ly- 

Three new additions were made 
to the policy committee: Joseph 
cfeary, Bridgeport, Conn., W. E. 
Thompson, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
William Kennedy, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. Other members of the policy 
committee are: John Bachus, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pat Burke, St. Louis, 
Mo., Dan Deheck, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Bronson Gilbert, Detroit, 
Mich., Arthur Johnson, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Mathew Maloney, Boston, 
Mass., Lawrence McGinley, New- 
ark, N. J., and the officers, Messrs. 
Hubbard, Elmer, Gillespie and 
Haggerty. 

Two major resolutions were 
adopted. One, at the request of 
the wholesale and warehouse con- 
ference, was directed to resisting 
exemptions of the Walsh-Healy Act 
in matters pertaining to food han- 
dling. The conference telegraphed 
the Wage-Hour Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor asking for an ex- 
tension of time on the hearings in 
order that a full presentation by 
Teamsters might be made. The sec- 
ond resolution concerned the fight 
on inflation and asked that the 
recommendations of the AFL be 
adopted by Congress. 

Public Member Feinsinger of the 
Wage Stabilization Board explained 
some of the problems and difficul- 
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Daniel J. Carey, Department of Agriculture (left), addressed the Dairy Con- 
ference. Robert Lester, Joint Council No. 55* (center), welcomed the delegates 
and A1 Dietrich (right), international organizer, spoke briefly to the meeting. 
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ties facing that agency in working 
out equitable wage adjustments. 
He said that in his opinion “it is 
unrealistic to assume that wage 
rates are not going to be related in 
some fashion to the Consumer 
Price Index. The question is how 
that relation is to be effected.” He 
pointed out under the so-called 10 
per cent formula wage hikes within 
the 10 per cent limit can be granted 
without Board approval. 

He discussed the January, 1950 
base period and cut-off date and 
said that a major question “should 
the January, 1950 base date for cal- 
culating increases be maintained, or 
should consideration be given the 
date of the last contract?” The 
Board is working on the problem 
now, he said — and incidentally, he 
observed that the Board has a back- 
log of 3,000 cases and more than 
100 a day are coming in for con- 
sideration. 

In answer to the question of the 
policy on commission workers’ pay 
increases, Feinsinger said that top 
staff experts are working on that 
problem. He also said that the dis- 
putes authority of the Board is lim- 
ited and would not likely be ex- 
panded unless there is a shooting 
war. He said that the Board in 



Senator Brien McMahon (Dem. Conn.) 
was the banquet speaker at the 1951 
Dairy Conference in Washington. 


shaping its policy had two over-rid- 
ing goals in view — “a program solid 
enough to keep down inflationary 
pressures, yet flexible enough to pre- 
serve the democratic values and 
freedoms we are determined to pro- 
tect.” 

The appearance of Daniel J. 
Carey, Assistant to Agriculture Sec- 
retary Charles F. Brannan marked 
a pioneering effort in the Dairy 
Conference to acquaint members 
with the importance and relation- 
ship of the Department’s work and 
the welfare of milk wagon drivers 


and other dairy workers. He ex- 
plained that the Department, by 
mandate of Congress, attempts to 
stabilize the dairy marketing struc- 
ture through regulatory programs. 
He pointed out that minimum prices 
are set only at the producer, not the 
distribution or retail levels. 

In discussing the new trends in 
the industry, Carey said that the 
“tendency of industry to store large 
quantities of products in the produc- 
tion area rather than in the area of 
consumption” was a significant de- 
velopment of importance to Team- 
sters. Adjustments in transporta- 
tion and labor supply in the produc- 
tion areas will become necessary, it 
was indicated. 

Referring to the main marketing 
aids, programs and facilities, Carey 
said, that “our agricultural market- 
ing programs are stabilizing pro- 
grams and in this stabilization proc- 
ess labor is insured a steady and 
adequate supply of the product to 
handle. Had not this development 
occurred, labor would never have 
been in the bargaining position it 
now holds.” 

The speaker pointed out the rel- 
ationship between the program aid- 
ing the producer and the programs 
which dairy workers would carry 



DAIRY CONFERENCE POLICY COMMITTEE— Front row (left to right)— Thomas Haggerty, Chicago; Frank Tohin, 
International Office; Bronson Gilbert, Detroit; Eugene Hubbard, Washington, D. C. newly elected chairman; and Frank Gil- 
lespie, Chicago. Back row — J. Albert Woll, AFL general counsel; Russell Elmer, Cleveland; Matthew Maloney, Boston; Jack 
Backhus, Philadelphia; Lawrence McGinley, Newark, and Maurice De Lofenzo of New York substituting for an absent 
member. Joseph Cleary, W. E. Thompson and William Kennedy were not present when the photograph was made. 
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Reports were made to the conference by Matthew 
Maloney (left) of Boston and Russell Elmer of Cleveland. 


out and said that “Labor should 
keep in mind the implementation 
of this process and bear in mind 
that farmers are not only the cre- 
ators of new products, but also 
large consumers of food and indus- 
trial goods.” 

The Agriculture Department rep- 
resentative also called attention to 
the efforts of the agency in seeking 
to obtain through the National Pro- 
duction Authority adequate alloca- 
tions of steel and other scarce ma- 
terials for production and manufac- 
turing processes in the dairy field 
and said that a recommendation 
had been made for a more satisfac- 
tory method of determining milk 
ceiling prices, if such a ceiling is nec- 
essary under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

General Counsel Woll explained 
the series of AFL recommendations 
submitted to Congress by President 
William Green and said that the 
basis of the recommendations is 
equality of sacrifice by all major 
groups in the economy. He de- 
scribed in detail the seven-point 
program submitted by Mr. Green. 

Excerpts from the address of 
Thomas B. Gillmore, Chicago em- 
ployer group counsel, appear else- 
where in this issue of The Inter- 
national Teamster. 

Regulations Discussed 

Frank Tobin who had worked 
with Eugene Hubbard in planning 
the Washington conference spoke 
to the delegates about wage and reg- 


ulatory problems in 
general. He referred 
specifically to efforts 
made by him in seek- 
ing to have the Truck- 
ing Commission estab- 
lished within the Gov- 
ernment framework. 

He said that the ef- 
forts have been made 
by the Teamsters on 
behalf of the union 
and the American 
Trucking Associa- 
tions. When it became 
apparent that little if 
any work had been done by the 
trade association, the Teamsters’ 
efforts were temporarily suspended, 
the speaker said. As of the time 
of the conference, Tobin told the 
delegates, the ATA was making in- 
quiries and hoped to have some 
information ready for its late June 
conference. As any steps are taken 
to establish a Trucking Commission 
similar to the one operative in 
World War II, all members would 
be advised, Tobin said. 

The conference banquet was held 
Friday night with Senator Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut as the 
speaker. Introduced as “Senator 
Atom” by Delegate Joseph Cleary 
of Bridgeport, because of Mc- 
Mahon’s leadership in atomic ener- 
gy affairs and his position as chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Committee, the Senator de- 
voted his address to foreign affairs 
and the MacArthur hearings. 

McMahon said that 
he “wanted to set the 
record straight” on a 
few things including 
Yalta, the downfall 
of Chiang Kai-Shek, 
Far East policy, firing 
of General Mac- 
Arthur, and civilian 
supremacy ever the 
military. The Sena- 
tor said that at Yalta 
the Russians were 
given nothing they 
could not take. He 
criticized the Chiang 


regime for its corruption and de- 
parture from early ideals of better- 
ment of the Chinese people. He 
said that Congress had a bipartisan 
policy in China and that General 
George C. Marshall had come to 
the House and Senate Committees 
before and after his trip to China 
to report and advise with the mem- 
bers. He pointed out that cur- 
rent hearings were developing the 
truth about the Far East and Mac- 
Arthur. He commented on the 
MacArthur attitude as a theatre 
commander and ridiculed the idea 
that the General “did not know why 
he was fired.” The Senator made 
a strong plea for civilian supremacy 
and a global view of America’s ob- 
ligations and said that this nation 
must give the world moral leader- 
ship. He contrasted this program 
of moral leadership buttressed by 
strong defenses against the Mac- 
Arthur program of “plunging this 
nation into war on the land mass of 
China.” 

Progress Cited 

During the two-day sessions re- 
ports and comments were presented 
by a number of members. A1 Die- 
trich, international organizer, said 
that the conference had made much 
progress, but still had far to go. 
Cliff Frederick of the International 
Research and Statistical Office, said 
the economic situation was sharply 
disturbing and John H. King, a gen- 
eral organizer, commented on the 
relations with the National Farmer 



Eugene Hubbard (left) Washington, D. C. was elected 
conference president. Nathan P. Feinsinger (right), 
wage stabilization board member, addressed the meeting. 
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Teamster Vice President Dies 

G. Frank Weizenecker of Cincinnati Was Crusader for 
Cause of Laundry Drivers and Other Union Members 


Labor Union (AFL) in organizing. 

Frank Murtha of the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters reported 
on problems in the South and re- 
ported a gain of members and Don 
Hancock, international representa- 
tive, discussed the problems of the 
cooperatives in the Mid-West. The 
problem of commissions was dis- 
cussed by a number of the delegates. 
The health and welfare situation in 
the Boston area was described by 
Matthew Maloney. 

Peter J. Hoban, president of No. 
753, Chicago, described the wage 
increase situation in Chicago and ef- 
forts of the union which won re- 
sults. The Chicago pension plan of 
No. 753 was described by Alvin 
Richards and William J. McNulty. 

In the Saturday session the OPS 
representative, Floyd L. Whitting- 
ton, spoke on the dangers of infla- 
tion and pointed out that the decline 
of the dollar was jeopardizing fu- 
ture pension plans. The dollar in 
1939, worth 98.8 cents is now 
worth only 54.3 cents in terms of 
purchasing power, he said. 

Rep. Shelley Speaks 

Congressman Shelley said that la- 
bor should play a greater role in de- 
fense agencies and that trade un- 
ionists should be more active and 
alert politically. 

The Sunday delivery program was 
discussed by Louis J. Russo of Al- 
bany and the secretary and treasur- 
er reports were given by Frank Gil- 
lespie and Thomas Haggerty. Gil- 
lespie’s resignation as conference 
secretary was declined by the con- 
ference. 

Beautifully embossed scrolls were 
shown to the conference by W. W. 
Martin. The scrolls will be pre- 
sented to the widows of Thomas O’- 
Leary and Richard O. Jackson, de- 
ceased milk wagon driver members. 
The scrolls were voted at the Octo- 
ber conference. 

William Franklin of the Western 
Conference described West Coast 
problems and indicated that the 
canned whole milk process known 
as “Med-o-Milk,” now in operation 
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G. Frank Weizenecker, eighth 
vice president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and pres- 
ident and business representative of 
Local No. 181, Cincinnati, since its 
establishment in 1919, died on June 
3 at the age of 59. (See General 
President Tobin's remarks on 
Brother Weizenecker' s passing, page 
5, this issue . ) 

One of 14 children. Brother Wei- 
zenecker won his way to high posi- 
tion in Cincin- 
nati after start- 
ing at the very 
bottom of the 
economic lad- 
der. His first job 
was as an ap- 
prentice music 
engraver. He 
gave this up 
when he found 
he had no talent for this specialized 
work. After venturing into several 
fields of endeavor he became a 
laundry driver for the old Hill Top 
Laundry. Hours were long, work- 
ing conditions were poor and the 
salary was pitiably low. After many 
struggles and setbacks the Laundry 


in Everett, Wash., may prove to be 
a threat to the entire method of retail 
distribution of milk. The new proc- 
ess was the subject of considerable 
discussion with many of the dele- 
gates pointing out objectional fea- 
tures. 

Gene Larson, now OPS dairy 
price executive for the Northwest, 
spoke briefly and was given an ova- 
tion by the members. On motion 
of President Jack Moore, No. 924, 
Cumberland and seconded by that 
local’s secretary, Joseph Garlitz, the 
conference voted to make Larson an 
honorary member of the Policy 
Committee. 

Dave Kaplan, economist of the 
International, said that the dairy 


and Linen Supply Drivers Union, 
Local No. 181, was chartered in 
1919. Brother Weizenecker was 
elected its president and business 
representative, an office he retained, 
without opposition, for 35 years. 

During the spring of 1943 he was 
instrumental in reviving a defunct 
Joint Council and was elected its 
president. He labored long and 
hard to bring unity to this group of 
organizations, always impressing 
upon its delegates the need for fair 
play and square dealings. 

His reputation as a “square 
shooter” and his loyalty to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters was recognized by the Inter- 
national Office, which appointed 
him on June 15, 1948, as a general 
organizer. However, his dislike of 
traveling and the frequent separa- 
tions from his family and friends 
which the position entailed, prompt- 
ed him to resign in December. He 
was immediately appointed an In- 
ternational Trustee and served in 
that capacity until his elevation to 
the office of ninth vice president on 
April 4, 1950. He later became 
eighth vice president. 


drivers’ group faced difficulties in 
getting equitable wage adjustments 
under the new regulations and Rus- 
sell Elmer of Cleveland outlined 
threats of a large Akron dairy op- 
eration which is impairing retail 
sales. Howard Haines of Louis- 
ville indicated that his local was 
making good progress. Thomas 
Lees, D. J. Buchanan and William 
Church, Canadian delegates, re- 
ported on activities in their area. 
Cooperation and exchange of infor- 
mation are mutually helpful between 
Canadian and U. S. dairy locals, 
the speakers said. 

The fall meeting of the dairy con- 
ference will be held in St. Louis, 
Chairman Hubbard announced. 
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Whafs Ahead for Milk Routes? 


Representative of Milk Dealers’ Association 
Paints Troubled Picture for Future of Home 
Milk Delivery, Warns Union’s Help Is Needed 


T HOMAS B. GILLMORE, gen- 
eral counsel for the Associated 
Milk Dealers, Inc., Chicago, 111., 
addressed the 1951 session of the 
Mid States-East Coast Dairy Con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., June 
9. Space limitations prevent repro- 
ducing his entire speech, but the 
following represents the greater 
part of the address as given before 
the Washington conference: 

I am going to cover as well as I 
can two quite diverse points. The 
first will be in the nature of a com- 
plaint which I think should be regis- 
tered with a group such as this, 
when it permits a major aspect of 
an industry in which it has so much 
at stake to proceed through public 
hearings, under governmental regu- 
lation, based on Federal law, to go 
on practically unnoticed. What I 
am talking about is the seeming 
failure of the Union representatives 
to take any interest whatsoever in 
the establishment and operation of 
the so-called Federal Milk Market- 
ing Orders issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under the authority 
of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. 

These orders are now, or soon 
will be, in effect in almost every 
major milk market in the country 
from Seattle to Boston and New 
York, from Boston to Washington, 
D. C., back through New Orleans 
and St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis. Some 41 markets are 
now covered and the program is be- 
ing expanded every month. 

I recently read in one of the 
trade magazines that requests for 
orders are being received at the 
Department of Agriculture at the 
rate of two each week. Indeed, ex- 
cept for San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Pittsburgh, it is hard to think 
of any major population area that 
is not now either subject to such 
regulation or where such regulation 
is not now in process of formula- 


tion, and even in those areas I am 
sure there are groups considering 
the advisability of such procedures. 
These orders regulate and fix the 
minimum price which the milk 
dealer must pay the farmer for his 
milk and this price not only varies 
from month to month according to 
formulae incorporated in the or- 
ders but also varies with the use of 
the milk. More must be paid for 
milk sold from the routes as milk 
than for milk used to make butter, 
cheese or evaporated milk. By a 
complicated pooling of prices, all 
farmers delivering milk to the same 
dealer receive the same price for 
their milk, and in many markets all 
farmers delivering milk to the mar- 
ket receive the same price, regard- 
less of which particular dealer the 
milk is delivered to. 

Firm Until May 

Under our Federal Milk Market- 
ing Order the price of milk to the 
farmers holds quite firm from early 
fall through March but on May 1 
a drop of 20c per cwt. is automatic 
and because of the operation of the 
formula in our order the decrease in 
prices ordinarily starts in April and 
by May 1 the drop in producer 
price exceeds that figure and often 
approaches 40 to 45c per cwt. 
Having in mind that there are 46 
quarts of milk in 100 lbs. you will 
understand why the price at which 
the milk dealers of Chicago sell 
their milk has very often been de- 
creased from a half cent to a cent 
a quart in late April or early May. 
The farmers are a well organized 
watchful group who believe that 
their interest in the milk industry is 
as strong or stronger than anyone 


else and they would not like to 
contemplate a decrease in their 
price that was not passed on to the 
consuming public and yet we know 
that in many years the Union offi- 
cers have honestly believed that the 
only reason the milk prices have 
dropped in the midst of contract 
negotiations is because the milk 
dealers were trying to substantiate 
their loud claims that the Union de- 
mands will cause a price increase. 
If labor contracts remained un- 
changed over a period of years you 
would see fluctuating milk prices in 
any milk market under Federal 
Regulation, indeed in recent years 
those prices would have tended up- 
wards at a lower level on much the 
same trend as they have followed, 
as the organized farmers have 
strengthened the terms of those 
orders. 

Full details of facts and figures 
on sales volume on any product, 
prices and sale trends are readily 
and easily available to anyone 
through the Market Administrator, 
the officer in each market who en- 
forces the Marketing Order in effect 
in each regulated market. 

The milk dealers in those markets 
are so aware of these readily avail- 
able figures that there is no need to 
challenge their statements about 
sales volumes and sales trends and 
you people could, if you would, use 
this same information available at 
all times. Are sales of milk increas- 
ing or decreasing? Audited figures 
are available for the whole market. 
There need be, and can not be, any 
argument. Are cream and ice cream 
increasing or decreasing in sales? 
The precise facts are available on 
request. What about half and half 
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or 12 per cent, or call it whatever 
you will? You would be amazed at 
the volume of sales of such products 
in markets where their sale is per- 
mitted by law. 

What is the proportion of whole- 
sale and retail business? What are 
the vendors doing as to volume of 
sales? Has the volume on cottage 
cheese, chocolate milk, buttermilk 
and butter changed, and if so, in 
what respect and to what extent? 
Is the volume in these products in- 
creasing or decreasing? These facts 
and figures, verified by the Federal 
Government, are all published 
every month and tabulated for you 
month by month over the years. 

Significant to Union 

These are all points which can be 
significant in the future welfare of 
your members and your unions. 
Public hearings are held with some 
frequency where these and other 
subjects of real interest and concern 
are discussed in detail by dealers 
and farmers and their representatives 
and I have attended them not only 
in Chicago but in other cities, and 
yet no representative of any dairy 
union has ever done more from my 
observation than to come in, shake 
hands with a few of the dealers pres- 
ent, and leave as quickly as he 
gracefully could. I will admit that 
those hearings can be very boring, 
the testimony from economists and 
the Government people is often as 
dry as dust and without a back- 
ground of some understanding of 
how Federal Orders work and what 
they are trying to accomplish, the 
peculiar jargon of the orders tends 
towards the incomprehensible. Fur- 
thermore, you will not be consulted 
and if you offer any testimony no 
one will pay much attention to what 
you say, any more than they do to 
the milk dealers, because you are 
not directly involved; they are pretty 
much Government - farmer affairs, 
but for anyone to ignore them who 
has a vital interest in the operation 
and welfare of the dairy industry is, 
in my opinion, a major mistake. 

Be that as it may, however, my 
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THOMAS B. GILLMORE 
. • milk dealers are concerned for 
the future ...” 


point here is that if the local union 
knew the terms and operational 
effect of the particular Federal Or- 
der regulating milk prices in its own 
jurisdiction much, if not all, of the 
time wasted in negotiation sessions 
arguing about conditions and trends 
in the sales volume in the market 
could be eliminated because there is 
no room for differences of opinion 
where the facts are known to both 
sides. Furthermore, in spite of 
what we say in negotiations, the 
bulk of the sales dollar is still dis- 
bursed to the farmer, who often 
complains of the complacent atti- 
tude of the milk dealers in his deal- 
ings with labor. It should be of 
interest to labor to know how and 
why the farmer gets his share. 

I will digress only for a moment 
to mention that whereas a few years 
ago evaporated milk was the only 
important low-priced substitute for 
our products, now powdered milk is 
readily available and reasonably sat- 
isfactory for many uses where fresh 
milk was formerly used, and fresh 
and frozen concentrated milk in 
regular packages and canned fresh 
milk and cream substitutes are as- 
suming importance, and the public 
is being told by medical and diet 
experts that all of these products. 


together with cheese and butter, are 
just as nutritious sources of essen- 
tial dairy foods as are the fresh 
fluid milk and dairy products sold 
from our routes. We can’t over- 
emphasize fields of substitutes. 

100 Per Cent Union 

Speaking only of Chicago, we 
have an industry which is as close 
to 100 per cent organized as prob- 
ably can ever be achieved. Our 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 
753 is about to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary. The Dairy Employees’ 
Union Local 754, which covers the 
inside workers, is over 30 years old, 
and organization has been completed 
to the point where in large distribut- 
ing branches, from which as many as 
100 routes may be loaded and oper- 
ated, the only non-union people on 
the premises are the manager and 
his assistant, and I am including 
everybody there; the switchboard 
girl, the bookkeeper, the janitor, as 
well as the mechanics, the engineer, 
the loaders and the drivers. Con- 
tract provisions are so refined and 
developed that our stock answer in 
negotiations to any argument from 
our unions about the wonderful pro- 
visions of some contract on job bid- 
ding or in some other city on pen- 
sions, or on any other item, has 
always been “Just bring in any other 
contract from the fluid-milk industry 
anywhere in the world and we will 
accept it and sign it without even 
bothering to read it, and tear up 
the contract we now have,” and we 
mean it. My reason for dwelling 
on this is to hope to make you be- 
lieve that we are not in any sense 
attempting to minimize what we 
know and believe are the proper 
interests of the unions with whom 
we deal. Those people in the fluid- 
milk industry in Chicago, if there 
ever were any, who hoped to operate 
without complete union representa- 
tion of all of their employees in the 
field of employer-employee relation- 
ships, have long since departed from 
the field either by death or into some 
other business or area. 

I think it can be accepted as a 
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fact by all of us here that, given 
a free choice, almost any milk dealer 
would prefer a business that is 
mainly a home-delivery business to 
any other type. The reasons for 
this are obvious. The home-deliv- 
ered customer is the best customer. 
The salesman is there at the back 
door at each delivery, with an op- 
portunity to make the personal con- 
tact that leads to more sales. The 
dealer, through the route salesman, 
has this direct contact with the ulti- 
mate consumer. Dissatisfaction can 
be anticipated and avoided. Loss of 
a customer, while always painful, is 
not so distressing on a retail route 
as it can be where that lost customer 
is a large store or, as we have seen 
in Chicago, even the largest of chain 
store organizations in the area, and 
the loss of the customer results not 
from consumer decision but from 
change in financial control of the 
outlets. 

Andrew Carnegie is supposed to 
have said that the way to succeed 
is to have all of your eggs in one or 
two baskets and then spend your 
time watching the baskets. No milk 
dealer I have ever met would agree 
with that great business operator. 
In the milk business, all other things 
being equal, it would seem to be 
much better to have your eggs spread 
all over the area you serve, because 
then no one can run off with enough 
of your eggs at any one time to hurt 
you very much. 

More Jobs 

Retail home delivered business 
means more trucks, more men, 
steadier employment and regularity 
of pay checks, consistency of wages 
and earnings, similarity and regu- 
larity of working conditions through- 
out your membership, and all of the 
other things that make for solid and 
substantial unions. Going even a 
step farther, I have always believed 
that most of the consuming public 
would prefer to have milk delivered 
at its back door, except for the 
differential in price. Certainly that 
is true of the families with children, 
who make the most desirable cus- 
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tomers, for there you have some one 
home to receive the deliveries and 
the convenience of that type of serv- 
ice is most impressive to anyone who 
has put up with the inconvenience 
of carrying home milk and dairy 
products in the quantities in which 
they much be purchased for family 
groups. Where two groups must by 
the very nature of things have the 
same fundamental objective in this 
instance, the maintenance and en- 
couragement of the home delivery 
business — and the customer prob- 
ably prefers it that way — why must 
they struggle so over how to accom- 
plish this objective? 

Must Be an Answer 

There must be an answer to this 
problem. We have argued about it 
and discussed it at such length in 
Chicago that I am sure both sides 
are temporarily exhausted of argu- 
ments. Believe me when I say that 
milk dealers believe in and want to 
preserve the home delivery business. 

Yet we all know that for a period 
of years there has been a declining 
trend on a nationwide basis on the 
percentage of fluid milk delivered at 
the back door and, of course, an 
increasing trend in the percentage of 
milk sold through stores. Here is 
something which is occurring, con- 
tinuing and extending itself contrary 
to the wishes and best interests of 
the employers, the employees and 
the customers. 

Costs Increased 

The milk dealers have believed 
and have argued that it results from 
an increase in unit delivery costs. 
Straight across the board wage in- 
creases can not be avoided, par- 
ticularly during a period of rising 
prices bringing with them a rapid 
increase in the cost of living. What 
has been done in these respects has 
had to be done. Maybe it has been 
overdone, but the result has been 
to increase out of proportion the 
cost of home delivered milk as 
against the cost of store delivered 
milk. It has been said that a 
given cost increase of $1 will fall 


in the ratio of 4 to 1 on the retail 
route as against the store route. 
Certainly 3 to 1 is not an overstate- 
ment. Too many of these cost in- 
creases without offsetting econ- 
omies, apparently lead inevitably to 
the establishment and maintenance 
of the store differential in price 
which, as we all know, is the begin- 
ning and source of trouble for the 
home delivered business. A 1 cent 
differential will influence some peo- 
ple to transfer their patronage to 
the store, 2 cents will increase their 
number, somewhere there is a figure 
which will move so many more 
customers that the maintenance of 
any real home delivery service be- 
comes an economic impossibility. 

Milk dealers have suggested 
many methods which in their judg- 
ment would accomplish the mini- 
mizing of the store differential and 
maintenance of the home delivery 
service. Many of their suggestions 
have been rejected by the Unions. 
For example, there is the question 
of load sizes, an obvious method of 
reducing unit delivery costs. I 
think it is bad for everybody when 
some milk dealers come to believe 
that the only answer to what they 
believe is the Union’s failure to 
cooperate on solving the problems 
of home delivery, is to get out of 
that type of business entirely or to 
take off any route that does not 
carry a certain minimum load. 

Increase Efficiency 

This type of solution is quite un- 
acceptable to many milk dealers 
and is certainly not one that the 
Unions can become reconciled to 
but there must be developed be- 
tween the dealers and the Unions 
some methods for improving and 
increasing the efficiency of the re- 
tail operations to prevent further 
inroads from the stores, resulting 
from extension and enhancement of 
the differential. I know that up to 
this point the Unions have not wel- 
comed the solutions suggested by 
the dealers, increased stress on sell- 
ing ability, decrease in base pay 
and increases in commission com- 
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pensation, larger loads and curtail- 
ment of the frequency of delivery. 
It is only fair to also say that the 
inauguration of every other day 
service did not have the adverse 
effect on the retail business that 
many union people and many deal- 
ers feared. Many of those same 
people have now come to believe 
that the economies resulting from 
every other day delivery have been 
an important contributing factor in 
preserving as much retail as there 
now is. 

The milk dealers are concerned 
for the future and perhaps their 
very concern has obscured answers 
to these problems which should be 
brought to their attention by the 
unions. Possibly you question the 
sincerity of the dealers. I do not 
think that there can be any basis 
for such doubts but they could be 
resolved by open, frank and honest 
discussions of this problems. Some 
answer, acceptable to both sides 
must be found or it seems that 
that part of the business and the 
jobs of your men which all of the 
interested parties regard the most 
highly will steadily decline and jobs 
decrease. 

Urges Union Action 

Why don’t you take more inter- 
est in legislation adversely affect- 
ing the industry? Why does what 
appears to be union politics some- 
times affect your relations with the 
employers? Why do some busi- 
ness agents appear to be obsessed 
with certain provisions of the con- 
tract or certain subjects under 
negotiation and completely disinter- 
ested in others? Why don’t you 
lead the men that have elected you 
to office instead of letting them push 
you to the limit with unreasonable 
suggestions and demands? Why 
do some business agents agree with 
the dealers in private conversations 
and then take opposite stands at 
meetings? I don’t know the an- 
swer to these questions any more 
than I do to my main question 
about the future of the home de- 
livery service. 


Beck Blasts Charges of "Private 
War" Between Trucks and Rails 


T'hE trucking industry’s cam- 
paign for a decent break in ma- 
terials allocations is stirring up a 
lively controversy in transportation 
circles — apparent proof that the 
advertisements are hitting the tar- 
get. 

The Trucking Industry National 
Defense Committee has been pub- 
lishing in key newspapers through- 
out the country a series of institu- 
tional information advertisements 
on the importance of trucking in 
defense. (See inside front cover for 
reproduction of one). An editori- 
al in Traffic World, management 
periodical in the transport field 
published an editorial recently en- 
titled “No Time for Private Wars” 
which drew a sharp and prompt 
rejoinder from the chairman of 
the industry committee. Executive 
Vice President Dave Beck. The 
committee is composed of labor, 
operators and manufacturers in the 
trucking industry. 

Beck said that the editorial re- 
vealed “a bias and lack of under- 
standing of the issues involved 
which is nothing short of amazing,” 
and proceeded to set the record 
straight. He said that the trucking 
industry is not waging a propaganda 
war, but it is merely stating facts 
and that “We haven’t started any 
war — and we have no desire to do 


so. We recognize the importance 
of railroads to this country and we 
are not advocating that any materi- 
als allocated to them be redirected 
to the trucking industry.” 

“All motor transport wants,” 
wrote Beck to Traffic World, is 
to be recognized officially as the 
vital transportation agency it is and 
to be allocated the materials it needs 
to build the equipment required for 
the efficient operation of our econ- 
omy today and in the critical years 
that lie ahead. Highway haulage 
does not wish any special favors or 
extra benefits. On the other hand 
it does not want to be discriminated 
against.” 

After citing figures and economic 
data to support the statements made. 
Beck closed his letter saying, “We 
simply wish to impress upon all con- 
scientious, fairminded, and patri- 
otic citizens of this great country of 
ours — and particularly upon public 
officials to whom the people at 
large rightfully look for competent 
leadership — that so vital to our 
economy is the highway haulage in- 
dustry — whether in peace or war^ 
that all materials necessary to the 
building of needed trucks and trail- 
ers must be made available to manu- 
facturers immediately — to the same 
relative extent that the railroads 
were provided for months ago.” 


Statistics Prove Importance of Motor Transport 

Motor Transport moves — 


★ 85% of our fluid milk. 

★ 90% of all household goods. 

★ 97% of all live poultry. 

★ 63% of all new automobiles. 


★ Fuel oil to 4,500,000 domestic 

fuel oil burners. 

★ 66% of all freight tonnage — at 

one time or the other. 

^Everything grown on the farm. 


Motor Transport employs more people than all other forms of trans- 
portation combined. 


^^^detnidloptoL 
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Reports of Tehmster Progress 


Canada Gears Itself 
For Defense Effort 

By A. F. MacArthur 
General Organizer 

General conditions in Canada reflect 
€ver increasing gearing up for the de- 
fense effort in line with commitments to 
the United Nations and Atlantic Pact. 
With such intensification has come the 
co-related problem of inflation as re- 
flected by high cost of living and shortage 
of consumer goods, with the result that 
the Canadian worker in seeking relief, is 
more and more looking towards the 
International Trade Union movement. 

Requests for organization where our 
craft is affected are continuously coming 
into our Local Unions and records of 
the various Provincial Labour Relations 
Boards will show Teamster Locals in the 
forefront of petitions for certification and 
union recognition. With such recogni- 
tion and negotiations for wage increases 
it is demonstrated that by due orderly 
process of law, the only way economic 
justice might prevail is through member- 
ship with such a Union as the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Recently in Ontario a contract has 
been negotiated covering hydro construc- 
tion employees which will ultimately 
bring into our Locals approximately one 
thousand new members. Such contract 
provides for wage increases covering 
drivers and warehousemen. Provision is 
also made for Union shop, check-off and 
liberalization of vacation and hours reg- 
ulation. 

It is anticipated that this will open the 
door to future contracts covering many 
thousands of workers engaged in hydro 
construction if and when the St. Lawrence 
deep waterway project becomes a reality. 
Ontario Hydro, which is under public 
ownership, is today undoubtedly the larg- 
est single employer of labour in the 
province. 

A drive is also presently in progress 
in regard to wholesale grocery ware- 
houses, particularly Loblaw Groceterias, 
and there two thousand potential Team- 
ster members affected. These are ware- 
housemen and drivers. Company unions 
have dominated this field for many years 
and our Local No. 928 of Toronto is 
spearheading the campaign. It is to be 
hoped that success will be theirs in their 
endeavours. 

Local No. 647, Milk Drivers and Dairy 
Employees, Toronto, with about two 
thousand members affected, after having 
long and protracted negotiations with 
their employers and with government 
intervention in the form of a Board of 
Conciliation which beclouded the issues 
by bringing down majority and minority 


findings and recommendations, left the 
Local Union, after exhausting all possi- 
ble channels, no other alternative but 
to engage in a work stoppage. The work 
stoppage lasted for two days and with 
the unqualified support of the Interna- 
tional Union, was successfully terminated 
in the requests of the Union being met 
with. The strike was completely effective 
with not one quart of milk delivered to 
the homes or stores with the exception 
of course, of hospitals, nursing homes 
and deserving cases being looked after 
by the Union. 

It is also anticipated that as an * in- 
direct result thereof, the last non-union 
dairy, namely Silverwood Dairies Lim- 
ited, in the City of Toronto, and with 
about five hundred employees affected, 
may now be brought into the Union fold. 
A petition for certification is now being 
processed before the Labour Relations 
Board. 

Fuel and Ice Drivers’ Local Union No. 
352, having got their agreements for the 
ensuing year out of the way with the 
15-cent across-the-board increase, are at 
the present time busy in organizational 
efforts in the gasoline and fuel oil field. 
An agreement was recently consummated 
with one of the largest fuel oil companies 
in the city, namely, Rogers Coal Com- 
pany. 

Negotiations for a uniform agreement 
covering automotive truck-away opera- 
tors in the Province of Ontario are ex- 
pected to open in the immediate future 
covering a majority of employees in the 
industry. Our western Locals also find 
themselves at this moment definitely in- 
terested in this mode of transportation 


because of development of a new method 
of hauling meat carcasses from the west, 
particularly the Province of Alberta, over 
United States highways into the Province 
of Ontario, and utilizing the same bot- 
toms for the hauling back of automobiles 
from Ontario to Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

In this particular regard, the assistance 
of the Detroit Joint Council and the 
National Truck-Away Conference will 
be invaluable. 

In the Province of Quebec, Local No. 
106 shows steady gains and is presently 
engaged in negotiations for their 1951 
agreement with the Quebec Automotive 
Transport Association. Such negotia- 
tions have been protracted and are at a 
critical stage at the present time. It is 
to be hoped that they will be speedily 
consummated. 

Further east, in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, the City of Halifax to wit, hard 
work on the part of the Local officials 
is being reflected in ever-increasing prog- 
ress in the dairy, warehousing and other 
fields. Negotiations are contemplated for 
a uniform agreement affecting dairy 
workers in that area to start shortly. The 
Union has been certified as the bargain- 
ing agency for the majority of the em- 
ployees in this field. 

In Newfoundland, Locals in St. John’s 
and Cornerbrook, in the face of consid- 
erable problems, are busily engaged in 
negotiations covering a substantial num- 
ber of their membership. 

Substantial, sound progress is being 
made and the foundation laid that I feel 
will reflect to the credit of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 



A CONTRACT was recently signed in Canada between the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. It is hoped 
the contract may be the foundation for an ever-growing mutual relationship between 
this great public body and the Teamsters. From left, the signers are: J. H. Easson, 
secretary of the Commission; W. Mills, president. Local 938; J. Dibblee, director of 
personnel; R. H. Saunders, chairman of the Commission; and A. F. MacArthur. 
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AFL leaders gather for official opening of annual Union Industries Show and get a helping hand from Governor Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois and the show’s “theme twins.” Clipping the tape is AFL President Green. From his left: Governor 
Stevenson, AFL Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, Bakers’ President Herman Winter, and General President Daniel J. Tohin. 


Biggest Union Industries Show of All! 


GREAT and colorful specta- 
cle came to a close in Chicago on 
May 26 when the curtain rang down 
on the AFL’s annual Union Indus- 
tries Show, designed to promote 
the use of the union label and to 
give Americans an idea of the im- 
mensely important part organized 
labor plays in our industrial life. 

This year’s great show was held 
under the stands of massive Soldier 
Field, scene of many epic sports 
and civic events in the nation’s sec- 
ond city. In the nine days the show 
ran, an estimated million visitors 
viewed the 500 booths in which 85 
AFL unions and their employers 
exhibited more than $16,000,000 
worth of goods and services. 

Occupying a strategic position 
near the main entrance to the 
stands, was the outstanding exhibit 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. A miniature city, 
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shown in relief, emphasized truck- 
ing’s importance in the movement 
of goods and materials. As a back- 
drop, a nearly life-size figure of a 
truck, animated by turning wheels, 
was an eye-catcher which caused 
thousands of visitors to pause and 
“take in” the exhibit. Completing 
the pictorial display were large pho- 
tographs of General President Dan- 
iel J. Tobin, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Dave Beck and Secretary- 
Treasurer John F. English. All 
three officials were visitors at the 
Show. 

Green Opens Show 

The spectacle was formally open- 
ed on May 18 when AFL President 
William Green snipped a ribbon 
stretched across the main entrance 
to Soldier Field. Appearing with 
him at the ceremony were Adlai 
Stevenson, Governor of Illinois; 


George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the AFL; Daniel J. Tobin, pres- 
ident of the Teamsters; William 
Lee, president of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and member of the 
Teamsters; Harry Bates, president 
of the Bricklayers; Herman Winter, 
president emeritus of the Bakers, 
and other AFL notables. 

Raymond F. Leheney, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades 
Department of the AFL, director of 
the Union Industries Show and a 
member of the Teamsters, was on 
hand to bid welcome to these and 
other prominent visitors, among 
whom were Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace and Mayor Martin Ken- 
nedy of Chicago. Brother Leheney, 
who succeeded the late I. M. Orn- 
burn in the important Union Label 
Trades position, was directing his 
first show and did an outstanding 
job. Aided by a competent staff 
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that worked long hours to handle 
the multitude of details connected 
with the running of the Show, Bro- 
ther Leheney put on an event that 
will long be remembered in Chi- 
cago. 

Numerous other exhibits, featur- 
ing skilled craftsmen at their trades, 
dotted the Show area. As in for- 
mer years, the Potters had a notable 
booth that featured experienced 
workers using the potter’s wheel to 
fashion dishes and ornamental dis- 
play pieces. 

Speaking of skilled craftsmen, a 
manufacturer of union-made bil- 
liard table equipment sponsored 
Willie Mosconi, world’s pocket bil- 
liard champion, in daily exhibitions 
of his skill on a table near the 
Teamsters booth. Mosconi made 
many fabulous shots for the enter- 
tainment of visitors. 

Another eye-catching exhibit was 
a carousel sponsored by the Bakers. 
Revolving as a merry-go-round, it 
had aboard artisans whose skilled 
hands showed the visitors how to 
make intricate icing decorations on 
a cake, and other “trade secrets.” 

The building trades occupied a 
special section at the Show. Many 
outstanding exhibits were on dis- 



Ray Leheney, director of Union Label 
Trades Department, welcomes Secretary 
of Army Frank Pace to Soldier Field. 


play, among which may be men- 
tioned that of the Bricklayers. This 
oldest of craft unions brought 41 
apprentices to the Show to compete 
for the title of 1951 apprentice king. 

Some idea of the size of the Show 
can be conveyed in the fact that ap- 
proximately 3,000 men and women 
were required to man the booths 
and exhibit areas. 

Next year, the Union Label 
Trades Department will sponsor the 
Union Industries Show in Boston. 


Maryland Has New Truck 
Weight Law in Force 

Maryland has a new truck weight 
law as a result of the big battle in 
the last session of the General As- 
sembly. The new law tvent into 
effect June 1. 

Efforts to lower the single axle 
loads from 22,400 pounds to 18,- 
000 pounds and to change the 44,- 
800-pounds limit for tandem axles 
were defeated. Other rules were 
imposed by the new law, however. 

Gross weight of any truck is 
limited to 65,000 pounds. Former- 
ly there was no outside gross limit. 

Penalties are determined by the 
degree of overloading — two cents a 
pound for the overload up to 5,000 
pounds and if greater the penalty 
is six cents a pound for the entire 
overload. 

The owner of the vehicle and his 
partner can be made a defendant in 
the overload case. Formerly the 
penalty was imposed against the 
driver alone. 

An overloaded truck can be con- 
fiscated, even if it is not of Mary- 
land registry and if the fine is not 
paid in 90 days, the truck can be 
sold. 

A height limit of 12 feet 6 
inches, except for auto haulaways 
is set whereas under the old law 
there was no height limit. 


Virginia Boosts Auto 
Insurance Rates 

A general increase in insurance 
rates in many states is imminent, 
believe automotive men. The state 
of Virginia, acting through the State 
Cooperation Commission, has au- 
thorized new auto insurance rates. 

Under the new scheme, increases 
for private passenger car owners 
will be 3.5 per cent and the boost 
for bodily injury rates 6.8 per cent. 
In the commercial field there is a 
6.2 per cent boost in property dam- 
age rates but a decrease of that 
amount in bodily injury rates. New 
rates go into effect July 1. 
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General Secretary-Treasurer John F. English points out one of interesting features 
of the Teamsters’ popular exhibit to General President Daniel J. Tobin. 
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Beck Addresses AMA Meeting, 
Urges Voluntary Health Plans 

{Continued from page 14) 


coverage for upwards of 180,000 
members and their families. The 
sole purpose of our plan is to pro- 
tect our members by seeing that 
funds are available to pay for medi- 
cal care when the occasion arises. 
Free choice of doctors is the para- 
mount feature of our plan. 

I would never, under any circum- 
stances, be a party to an arrange- 
ment of any kind whatsoever, which 
would deny to any man the right to 
choose the doctor he wishes to treat 
him in his hour of need and suffer- 
ing. Nor would I refuse any man 
the right to name the medical prac- 
titioner in whose hands and skill he 
has the confidence to place the 
health, perhaps the lives, of his 
loved ones. 

Great Responsibility 

I believe that a tremendous re- 
sponsibility rests upon all of us to 
see that we continue and expand 
and improve our Voluntary medi- 
cal care program. No one can deny 
that the Voluntary plans are doing 
a magnificent job, but there is still, 
much to do. I do not emphasize 
commercial health and accident 
coverage, or the Blue Shield or Blue 
Cross Plans, but any sound plan 
which is on a Voluntary basis, al- 
lowing free choice of doctors and 
hospitalization. I have noted, too, 
that the AMA has not recommend- 
ed one over another, but believes in 
healthy competition between them. 
It is on the development of these 
plans that we must have the maxi- 
mum cooperation from the medical 
profession. 

This system of Voluntary health 
care is making a great record in this 
country. Let us continue the Vol- 
untary way of doing things in Amer- 
ica — it is our best protection against 
any compulsory way. It is com- 


pulsion and interference with our 
individual freedom and initiative 
which lead to State control — dicta- 
torship, Fascism, Communism. We 
want none of these in America. We 
will not permit any of these to take 
root in the profession of medicine. 

I say to the American Medical 
Association: you have every right 
in the world to protect the interest 
of your members and to fight for 
the preservation of your profession. 
As you well know, I believe in un- 
ions. And you doctors have a pretty 
good union. I believe in organiza- 
tion — it leads to mutual exchange 
of ideas, knowledge and informa- 
tion and mutual protection. I be- 
lieve in it for the laboring man and 
I believe in it for the doctor. I say 
to the doctor: join and support your 
organizations — locally and Nation- 
ally — and continue the fight for 
high medical standards, for your 
own self-preservation and against 
this monstrous evil of socialization. 
More credit and glory to you! 

I am convinced, and American 
experience proves it beyond a 
doubt, that the medical profession 
can advance to its highest point of 
attainment in the service to the pub- 
lic only if it remains free and un- 
trammelled. I am positive that the 
doctor, in the face of public need 
and in pursuit of the high ideals of 
his profession, will make use of his 
individual freedom, and of his in- 
dividual ability and initiative, to ad- 
vance as far as intelligence and skill 
will permit. He cannot attain those 
heights of professional achievement 
under a socialized or regimented 
system of medicine. 

The crux of the issue, I repeat 
is: how can we bring adequate 
medical care within the economic 
grasp of every citizen in the land? 
The other phases of the medical 


problem can be more readily 
solved — wider distribution of doc- 
tors, more clinics, more hospitals, 
more medical research, more pre- 
ventive medicine — all of these are 
important and programs for their 
solution are progressing rapidly. 

This problem of bringing medical 
care to all of the citizens of this 
country is one of the most pressing, 
and at the same time, most trouble- 
some problems we have ever faced. 
It is difficult to solve because it in- 
volves two fundamental concepts 
which some say cannot be recon- 
ciled: first, free enterprise, the right 
of the doctor to practice his profes- 
sion as a free man in a free society, 
and — second, the right of the people 
of the nation to have available to 
them and within their economic 
reach, all of the medical care and 
attention which are necessary to 
keep them in the highest state of 
health known to medical science. 

No Insoluble Conflict 

I deny that there is any insoluble 
conflict between these two concepts. 
We must reconcile them to solve our 
problem. We must find some plan 
whereby free enterprise is preserved 
and wherein the health of the nation 
is safeguarded and strengthened. 
Socialized or Federalized medicine 
is not the answer. The Voluntary 
way is the American way. 

I believe in the maximum of lib- 
erty for all Americans, and in their 
right to rise to high levels of accom- 
plishment, through their own skill, 
initiative and intelligence. I say 
that we have built this great nation 
through individual initiative and in- 
telligence. We have made mistakes 
in the past — we will make them in 
the future — but let us never make 
the mistake of socializing the medi- 
cal profession. We have been born 
as a great people and we will con- 
tinue to thrive as a great people only 
under a system of free enterprise — 
free for the business man, free for 
labor, free for the doctors, and free 
for all of our people. 

I thank you. 
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You cannot be sure of all your rights, opportunities, privileges 
and responsibilities as a trade unionist unless you are fully 
informed. You cannot be informed about your union unless you 
know its Constitution. Order your copy from your Local Secretary. 


. . the welfare of the members of a craft can best be 
protected and advanced by their united action . . 

— From the Preamble, I.B, of T.C.W.&H. Consfifufiort 
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